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HOW EASY ARE “EASY PAYMENTS’? 
WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER ano LeBARON RUSSELL FOSTER 


\ Wie vanishing American income 
has taught, as nothing else 
could, the importance of squeez- 
ing the last drop of value from 
every penny. Mainly for this reason some 
taxpayers are now questioning the so-called 
“frills” of education and, in their search for 
“economy,” are poking inquisitive fingers 
into the home economics pie. If they poke 
far enough, they will find ample proof that 
value-giving plums are pulled out; for thou- 
sands of self-supporting girls are scraping to- 
gether enough money to pay for night school 
courses in home economics. The increased 
demand is caused partly by the strengthen- 
ing of these courses and partly by new de- 
mands upon the housewife. 

There was a time when a girl was con- 
sidered well prepared for married life if she 
could bake a cherry pie. The adoring Billy 
Boy, at any rate, asked nothing more. To- 
day the young wife is supposed to know how 
to transform a chuck roast into something 
that resembles filet mignon. 

Yet the most delectable meal loses most 
of its flavor when interrupted by the insist- 
ent pounding of a bill collector at the door. 
Teachers of home economics understand 
this perfectly. They know that the suc- 
cessful housewife must be not only an expert 
cook, seamstress, laundress, psychiatrist, 
and social diplomat, but something of a 
treasurer and bookkeeper as well. If she is 
not, the family may go on financial reefs. 


Ordinary expenditures are—just ordi- 
nary. Toa large extent, therefore, they are 
predictable. | Every woman who hasat- 
tempted to follow a planned economy in her 
own household knows that bills for rent, 
food, clothing, laundry, electricity, and gas 
can be foreseen with satisfactory accuracy 
but that unpredictable troubles develop 
from the insatiable item “extras.” It takes 
only one large bill for an emergency surgical 
operation to throw the best of budgets out 
of balance; and such a calamity may come 
suddenly, no matter how wide we open the 
windows at night or how faithfully we per- 
form our daily dozen. Moreover, no man’s 
job is perfectly secure; and, for municipal 
employees at least, pay day is also a hazard. 
Chicago has advertised that fact even 
more convincingly than the wonders of its 
World’s Fair. 

Again, members of the family do die, new 
members are born, and banks in which the 
head of the family has placed his confidence 
and his savings do close and take their time 
about returning his hard-earned money. 
All these hazards are unforeseeable as to the 
time when they will strike, but they do 
strike most of us at one time or another. 

Savings are for use in just such emergen- 
cies. If the reserves of all American fami- 
lies provided adequately for sudden needs, 
the teachers would confine instruction to 
the item of “savings.” But the teacher 
must meet conditions as they are and as 
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they doubtless will be for a long time to 
come. 

One of these conditions is a result of the 
amazing growth of installment selling. 
Whether desirable or not—and only the pe- 
culiar circumstances of each family can 
determine that—millions of families do pur- 
chase goods on the installment plan. De- 
spite the new urge to economy, despite the 
harsh collection methods used by the ad- 
vertisers of “easy payment” lyrics, despite 
interest rates which are sometimes as high 
as 70 per cent, time-payment sales even at 
the very bottom of the depression show that 
large-scale consumer credit is here to stay. 

That being the fact, why not face it? The 
practical question is not whether consumer 
credit should play an important part in the 
budget of the average family. It is certain 
to do so. Borrowing for consumption is 
now well entrenched. The practical ques- 
tion is whether we shall use consumer credit 
intelligently or as we have used it in the 
past. No course in budget building, there- 
fore, measures up to present-day needs un- 
less it takes into account the fact that bil- 
lions are spent on the installment plan and 
that millions are borrowed to refinance bills 
already incurred. 

Ever since the day when Queen Isabella 
pawned her jewels in order that this country 
might be discovered, the old, old battle of 
cash versus credit has raged. Credit has 
long been considered proper for producers 
of goods; and bonds, notes, and loans have 
long been justified on the ground that they 
are used for productive purposes. When, 
however, the bankers who eagerly finance 
production are asked to finance consump- 
tion they throw up their hands and shift 
their eyes skyward. They assume that 
money borrowed by consumers is tossed to 
the winds in riotous living. 

No doubt some borrowed money is spent 
just that way. On the other hand, is it true 
that money spent for an operation which 
saves the life of the family breadwinner is 
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unproductive? Does dental work serve no 
productive ends? Is borrowing to repair a 
leaky roof on the family dwelling house an 
evidence of waste? Is money spent in car- 
rying a child through school tossed to the 
winds? 

Consumers should have more rather than 
fewer opportunities to use credit, but they 
should also have more opportunities to 
know exactly what credit costs. As soon 
as they are old enough to sign their names 
to credit documents they are old enough to 
face the stern reality that there is no six per 
cent Santa Claus. It is true that banks 
used to lend money freely, in large amounts, 
at six per cent—to producers. That was 
before the flood: that was in the ante- 
liquidation era. But banks never did, and 
they never can, lend money at six per cent 
to consumers, or to anybody else, in small 
amounts repayable in monthly installments. 
That Santa Claus credit myth has lost all 
its charm. 

Teachers of home economics are now in- 
sisting that borrowers know exactly what 
rate they pay per month on the actual un- 
paid balance, with all extras, investigation 
fees, penalties, and so on, taken into ac- 
count, whether the loan is made by an in- 
stallment seller, or the personal finance 
department of a bank, or a company oper- 
ating under the Small Loan Law, or a 
“bootleg” lender who operates under no 
law other than the law of his own greed. 
Surely that is a reasonable demand. The 
borrower should know exactly how much 
it costs to sit in the game in order to know 
whether the game is worth the candle. 

There is a reason why women go shopping 
that extends beyond the love of the sport 
and the urge to escape the tedium of a dull 
afternoon. They know that only by com- 
paring prices at a number of sources of sup- 
ply can they find the best value for their 
money. But when it comes to purchasing 
the use-of-money they are too stirred emo- 
tionally or too pressed for time or just too 
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ignorant to make any comparisons whatso- 
ever. More often than not the reason is 
ignorance: many borrowers are not even 
aware that more than one source of ready 
funds is available. 

This is not amazing in view of the fact 
that the nation’s great depositories, the 
national banks, are closed as tight as cans of 
shoe polish to seven-eighths of the people. 
The man who owns valuable property can 
borrow from these banks, but he is only one 
out of eight; and he is just the one who sel- 
dom needs to borrow for household bills. 
The other seven find that an urgent need 
for cash usually calls to mind a cherished 
watch or ring and the sign of the three gold 
balls. 

The word “‘pawnbroker,” however, has an 
unsavory flavor. It is redolent of the Mid- 
dle Ages, of degradation and financial wreck- 
age. It means the last refuge of the down 
and almost out. Even today some of us 
think of all money lending to consumers as 
a reprehensible business. That is not be- 
cause of the ancient condemnation of usury. 
The black eye comes from the deception, 
often so extreme as to amount to fraud, 
with which money lenders who are not suffi- 
ciently regulated by law carry on their 
business. 

Given an opportunity, the intelligent 
housewife will compare quality and size and 
price of half a dozen brands of sheets before 
making her selection. Why does she not do 
the same in shopping for credit? The an- 
swer is as plain as porridge. She cannot 
compare one source of funds with another 
because some of the lenders intentionally 
conceal the true price of their stock in trade. 

In the first place, many interest rates are 
misstated. The personal loan department 
of a bank and the store which sells furniture 
on the installment plan can no more lend 
money to consumers at the quoted “six 
per cent” than a dairy can deliver milk by 
the pint, on the back doorstep, at the same 
price which it charges to buyers of hundred 
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gallon lots. The charge for credit at retail 
cannot be as low as the charge for credit at 
wholesale, and it is an affront to the con- 
sumer’s powers of reason to pretend that it 
is. Yet the six per cent myth holds forth 
with deadly persistency in consumer credit 
advertising. 

The second reason why homemakers are 
at a loss to compare prices of borrowed 
money is that many rates are stated in 
terms that only a mathematician—a re- 
sourceful mathematician at that—can de- 
cipher. Picture the predicament of a woman 
buying a bag of flour, if she should find that 
store A sells a 94-pound bag at $1.08, plus 
an allowance of 42 cents per bushel of 
wheat for the processing tax; store B sells 
a 100-pound bag at $1.21, one-half the price 
to be paid immediately and the other half 
when her husband’s pay check comes in; and 
storeC sells a 92-pound bag at $1.16, less six 
per cent discount for cash and 23 per cent of 
the purchase price back on the return of the 
bag. The chances are that the bewildered 
shopper would give up in despair and buy 
her bread at the bakery. 

A search for the truth in interest rates 
would prove fully as confusing as this hy- 
pothetical quest for the price of flour. The 
advertised rate of six per cent for a personal 
loan at the bank would turn out probably 
to be at least twelve per cent, plus incidental 
charges, and the rate for a loan from the 
automobile financing company which says 
“our rates are lower” would be found to be 
lower than some rates and higher than 
others. The agency which at first sight ap- 
peared to offer the lowest rate might prove 
to offer the highest. Second sight might 
reveal extra charges disguised as bookkeep- 
ing fees, investigation charges, penalties for 
delinquency, and what not. 

The borrower who really wants to know 
is not up against a stone wall. With con- 
siderable prying and persistence he can 
transform the wiliest credit manager into 
a source of the raw materials of information. 
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The facts, to be sure, can be extracted only 
as a jumble of percentages, dollars and 
cents, insurance charges, discounts, and spe- 
cial fees. Even so, a pencil and pad, to- 
gether with plenty of headwork, can bring 
order out of advertising extravaganza. 

The inquisitive borrower has one corner 
of the puzzle solved for him in advance. If 
he has money in the bank he knows how 
much interest it is earning. Any money he 
spends from that fund will cost him what- 
ever interest he gives up. Secondly, he can 
easily find out the cost of a loan on his life 
insurance policy, if he has one; or if he owns 
stocks and bonds he can seek a lender who 
will accept them as collateral for a loan. 
Generally, but not always, a loan obtained 
on the basis of assets already owned can be 
obtained at a lower real rate of interest than 
a loan secured by nothing more than the 
borrower’s promise to repay. The risk to 
the lender is less. 

However, as we have said, seven con- 
sumer borrowers out of eight cannot borrow 
at ordinary banks. Nor can they borrow 
from certain other banks without co-en- 
dorsers, which they may be unable or un- 
willing to provide. 

In twenty-five states, however, mainly 
through the efforts of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, a Uniform Small Loan Law is 
now in force. In these states the hard- 
pressed householder has only to ask the 
true rate and the licensed loan agency must 
tell him. It must tell him, moreover, in 
terms he can easily understand—no sub- 
terfuges, no extras, no hidden charges, no 
penalties, no romantic references to Santa 
Claus. When the licensed lender quotes 23 
or 3 or 34 per cent per month on the unpaid 
balance of the loan, he means just that. 
Any consumer credit package obtained from 
such lenders is wrapped in Cellophane. 

Many other consumer credit loans are 
wrapped in tinsel, pretty ribbons, and 
opaque paper, liberally decorated with 
“easy payment” stickers. To strip these 
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products of their finery requires arithmetic 
and common sense. In those states which 
have either no small loan laws or laws which 
set maximum charges so low that reputable 
companies cannot operate, the embarrassed 
individual is unable to refinance his debts or 
meet his emergencies with cash. When the 
Russell Sage Foundation recommended that 
legislatures allow a charge of 33 per cent per 
month they realized that consumer credit is 
expensive credit and that too low a legal 
rate, by driving legitimate concerns out of 
business, leaves many consumers without 
any service but that provided by high-rate 
illegal lenders. 

New Jersey and New York both tried to 
reduce the price of small consumer loans by 
legislative enactment; but both states re- 
verted to more liberal legal rates when they 
found that unwise prohibition in the loan 
industry does not accomplish its purpose. 
Unbiased investigators have found that the 
overwhelming majority of borrowers who 
have availed themselves of efficiently man- 
aged small loan service want that service 
continued. Furthermore, they have found 
that, as a rule, rates less than 3} per cent a 
month on personal loans smaller than $100, 
and less than 2} per cent on amounts from 
$100 to $300, are unprofitable. If, there- 
fore, you live in a state that prohibits small 
loans at the above rates you most probably 
will be unable to obtain a loan without co- 
makers, except from unlawful lenders and 
at much higher rates. Texas, for example, 
knows all this to its sorrow. 

Three facts must be established before 
the debtor can find out the true annual rate 
which he pays for the use of money: first, 
the amount borrowed; second, the length 
of time he has the use of the money; third, 
the complete charges for that use. In many 
cases none of these factors turns out on in- 
vestigation to be just what it claims to be. 

Under the N.R.A., however, consumer 
borrowers may get a new deal. The Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board is showing nerve 
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and persistence in demanding that all the 
codes require all lenders to tell the truth 
about interest rates in comparable terms. 
The Board insists that the following pro- 
vision be included in the Finance Corpora- 
tion Code: 


No finance corporation shall accept installment 
paper from any retailer, unless the price differential 
between cash and deferred payment price be ex- 
pressed not only as money, but asa percentage com- 
puted on the basis of the current, unpaid monthly 
balance of the amount of the installment credit ex- 
tended. This percentage differential, like the pres- 
ent money differential, may properly include a 
charge for cost of insurance, where the seller has an 
insurable interest in the merchandise for which 
credit is extended. 


The Consumers’ Advisory Board bases its 
request on the following four points: 


1. Whenever goods are sold on deferred pay- 
ment, the seller performs two distinct and 
separate functions: the sale of merchan- 
dise, and the extension of credit for which 
charge is made. 
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2. Whenever a charge is made for the exten- 
sion of credit, this charge, like the price 
of merchandise, should be stated in terms 
which make it readily comparable with 
all other prices for the use-of-money re- 
payable in monthly installments. 

3. The only accurate way to express the price 
of the use-of-money is by a given percent- 
age on a given principal for a given time. 
Any other method of statement permits 
juggling with one of the two variables: 

* principal and time. 

4. In installment credit, the outstanding 
amount of credit declines from month to 
month. Therefore, the only accurate and 
outspoken way to express the charge for 
this type of credit is in terms of a given 
percentage on the current, unpaid 
monthly balance. 


When all lenders of money come under 
such regulations consumers will benefit by 
open rates openly arrived at, and no lenders 
will suffer from unfair competition with 
those who conceal their charges. Thencon- 
sumers will know exactly how easy “‘easy 
payments” are. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING CONTENT IN HOME 
ECONOMICS! 


BEULAH I. COON 


rey board members and 
public school administrators as 
\ vS Fy} well as parents and teachers are 
eet appraising the work offered in 
every school subject to see what can be 
eliminated and what must be kept. Natu- 
rally and justifiably, results of a practical 
and fundamental sort are desired. Every- 
one is re-evaluating content to determine 
the extent to which changing social and 
economic conditions are being considered. 
One of the institutions of society most 
affected by the rapid changes is the home. 
The home economics teacher, therefore, 
needs constantly to check her practices 
and see where new emphasis is required. 

The criteria listed below were worked 
out primarily with the secondary school in 
mind. They imply that the purpose of all 
education is to promote growth and de- 
velopment of the individual along lines 
needed by society. The definition given 
in Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion? is worth reviewing in this connection: 


Education in a democracy, both within and with- 
out the school, should develop in each individual 
the knowledge, interests, ideals, habits, and powers 
whereby he will find his place and use that place to 
shape both himself and society toward ever nobler 
ends. 


The individual pupil not only is to find an 
adjustment satisfactory to himself but he 
has a responsibility for helping to improve 


1 Based on paper presented before the Home 
Economics Section of the American Vocational 
Association, Detroit, Michigan, December 9, 1933. 

? Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35. Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1918, page 9. 


conditions. Because of education, the 
world should be a better place in which to 
live; because of home economics education, 
home and family life should become more 
satisfying and be a more effective unit in 
society’s development. 

Therefore, in evaluating her contribu- 
tions to the educational development of the 
pupils, the teacher must be conscious of the 
social environment to which the pupils need 
to be adjusted and in which they live. No 
one can predict what the future will bring. 
Rapid and perhaps revolutionary changes 
are occurring. The best we can do is to 
recognize that any educational program is 
of value to the extent that it equips people 
to meet the demands of the changing social 
environment. Since this means a form of 
education that will function under new 
conditions, it must be of such a nature as 
to give a fundamental basis for thinking 
and acting when new and perplexing prob- 
lems arise. Teaching facts as an end in 
themselves is entirely inadequate, since 
information is bound to change and is of 
value as it is made to function in real 
situations. If this result is to be accom- 
plished, pupils must have sound, up-to-date, 
and adequate information; they must be 
able to face facts honestly and to evaluate 
them critically and constructively. But 
more than this is necessary: pupils must be 
given opportunity to discover the relation- 
ship of facts to certain types of situations 
and then to come to understand the prin- 
ciples or generalizations which explain 
these relationships. Only with these in 
mind will pupils have an adequate basis for 
decisions regarding procedures which can 
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be used in the new problems. But knowl- 
edge of facts and even of principles is inade- 
quate unless pupils have enough experience 
in using these to insure their functioning 
outside the classroom. Practice in using 
these must, therefore, be provided. More- 
over, since facts change rapidly, pupils 
need to become independent in finding new 
facts and in using these in solving problems. 
A desire to get information and an interest 
in using in life outside the school the abili- 
ties gained through instruction are essential 
but frequently neglected goals of home 
economics instruction. 

The first five of the criteria suggested be- 
yond are intended to deal with the points 
just discussed. In brief, they imply a 
thorough, fundamental program rather than 
a superficial “hit and miss” one—not just 
facts but attitudes and abilities which will 
insure the use of these facts and principles 
in daily life outside the classroom. 

In considering the details of what is 
taught at present, the teacher cannot be 
unconscious of the emergency conditions 
which have surrounded families during the 
past few years, nor can she fail to consider 
carefully what the specific needs in homes 
are and may be if a new economic and 
social order develops. The changed living 
conditions occurring in many homes have 
had their effect on the mental hea hand the 
physical health of family members and at 
times even endangered the home itself. 
Crowded housing has existed and brought 
with it increased tensions and difficult 
relationships; inadequate clothing and heat 
and, therefore, cold and illness have come 
to many families; inadequate and poorly 
chosen food and consequent malnutrition 
have endangered present and future health; 
economic insecurity and sometimes loss of 
self-respect with inferiority complexes and 
low morale and irritability have had seri- 
ous consequences in many homes. 

The complexity of these results on home 
and family life makes it difficult to be cer- 
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tain what is the most effective help which 
can be given in homemaking courses, but 
a few suggestions can be made. Since the 
cause of much of the difficulty has been 
reduced finances, the most direct attack 
may be that of assisting family members to 
understand how best to hold a home to- 
gether, maintaining a health and decency 
standard with extremely limited funds. 
This will call for an understanding of the 
problems of others and judgment in dealing 
with people as well as with food, clothing, 
and shelter. One of the best ways to build 
up morale and self-respect is through giving 
the individual confidence in realizing he has 
a constructive contribution to make in the 
simple activities of home life. Securing 
more appealing and adequate meals with 
no more or with less expenditure, reducing 
waste in foods by preserving them in 
season, making an attractive garment from 
old discarded ones, constructing new toys 
for children from scraps, and many other 
simple, practical undertakings will all lead 
to a sense of satisfaction in accomplishment 
and confidence in one’s ability to assist in 
a difficult situation. 

Young people need to understand, as far 
as it is possible, why economic insecurity 
creates tensions in family members and 
how they, themselves, may help by con- 
serving funds, by giving sympathetic under- 
standing, and by assisting in providing the 
kind of home atmosphere which releases 
tension. Orderliness and beauty in the 
home will help, and pupils can often aid 
with both of these. They should also be 
given opportunity to realize the satisfac- 
tions which can come from participating in 
home activities of various sorts. Many 
opportunities can be provided for exercising 
creative energies in food planning, prep- 
aration, and serving; in the planning and 
making of clothing, in rearranging a room, 
or in planning family recreational activities. 
Certain social attitudes particularly im- 
portant in family life can be fostered by the 
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school—unity of purpose and ideals, con- 
sideration for the rights of others, and 
understanding of the reaction of others, 
particularly those resulting from unusual 
living conditions. 

Families are no longer isolated units, as 
was well shown by Watson in “Education for 
New Homes and New Economics” in the 
October, 1933, JouRNAL oF HomE Eco- 
nomics. More and more do all families 
make use of public health agencies, schools, 
libraries, and clinics. Judgment needs to 
be developed in selecting those facilities 
for the care of health, education, recreation, 
and protection which will be most effective, 
and an ability is also needed to help secure 
other facilities essential for a family’s wel- 
fare. 

Almost every angle of homemaking has 
its implications for maintaining the health 
of children and adults. Constant empha- 
sis, therefore, is necessary on the means 
of maintaining one’s own health and pro- 
tecting the health of others. 

The many responsibilities in home- 
making, including those involving com- 
munity activities, emphasize the impor- 
tance of ability to weigh values, to 
consider satisfactions which can be gained 
by different uses of time, energy, money, 
and other resources. The individual is 
confronted by a bewildering variety of 
choices, and every unit in home economics 
can and should help in the development of 
that managerial ability required for more 
satisfying living. 

A few teachers in their effort to assist 
with the emergency have wondered where 
to draw the line in cooperating with relief 
agencies and where to maintain the goals 
they had planned for their work. Under 
emergency conditions it may be necessary 
to lower certain standards for what would 
otherwise be best practices in homemaking. 
Minimums in food, minimums in housing, 
and much reconstruction of clothing re- 
quiring time that would under normal con- 
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ditions be excessive have been necessary to 
meet the emergency. Relief agencies can 
often furnish vital problems for class con- 
sideration. In cooperating with these agen- 
cies, however, the school must continue 
to keep its program educational, since the 
time spent in school is limited and pupils 
may never have a similar educational 
opportunity. Therefore, time wasted on 
mere routine procedures cannot be justified 
even to assist in an emergency. When 
lunches are to be prepared and garments 
made that involve mostly routine processes, 
unemployed people could well be secured 
to carry out these activities. Where, how- 
ever, added judgment may be developed 
and managerial ability increased, these co- 
operative activities are exceedingly valu- 
able experiences for pupils. 

Meeting everyday needs in the home is 
not enough; one must be able to think be- 
yond these. No home economics program 
should be offered which does not assist the 
individual pupil to comprehend more clearly 
the place of the home and family in society. 
It should aid in the development of ideals 
for family life and in the formation of a 
philosophy which guides one’s thinking 
in subtle but vital ways. If home econ- 
omists become so concerned with material 
things and with details that this contribu- 
tion is neglected, it will have failed in one 
of its most significant responsibilities. 

The fourteen criteria set forth beyond 
have been organized with such considera- 
tions as have been discussed in mind. The 
form in which they appear was suggested 
by a Community Appraisal Card printed 
and distributed by the Extension Division 
of the University of Michigan. Each of 
the ten requirements set up in that card 
to be met by “the best type of community” 
had a perfect score of ten points assigned 
toit. Instead of this plan, a profile evalua- 
tion is suggested here which would picture 
the low points needing attention in any 
given situation. 
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Although the secondary school rather 
‘than the college or the adult program was 

considered in formulating the criteria, the 
degree of accomplishment even here will 
be determined, of course, by the extent 
of training and the skill of the teacher 
as well as by the capacities of the pupils. 
No one of the criteria can be expected 
to apply in the same way to all school situa- 
tions nor to all pupils equally in a class. 

It is, of course, impossible to separate 
method from content in teaching, since 
“the final test of learning is the emergence 
of appropriate conduct.”* Experience and 
activities of pupils must assist subject 
matter in attaining this goal. ‘“More,” 
“better,” “greater” frequently appear in 
the questions, since education should result 
in “new ways of behaving.” This should 
not imply, however, that pupils in whom 
these changes are not needed should be 
forced through a given type of curriculum. 
Nevertheless, there is a long way yet to go 
in home economics programs, as in others, 
before such a goal has been reached as that 
expressed as their philosophy of education 
by a group of prominent educators: “‘to 
prepare individuals to take part intelli- 
gently in the management of conditions 
under which they will live, to bring them 
to an understanding of the forces which are 
moving, to equip them with the intellectual 
and practical tools by which they can them- 
selves enter into direction of these forces.’ 


CRITERIA 


I. Home economics content that is effective is 
sufficiently limited in scope to make it possible 
for pupils to organize facts into generalizations 
and recognize their application in situations 
in home life. 


HAROLD, AND OTHERS. Foundations 
of Curriculum Making. Part II, Twenty-Sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Pub- 


lishing Company, 1926, page 18. 

€ Kivpatrick, W. H., and others. The Educa- 
tional Frontier. New York: The Century Co. 
1932, page 71. 


Il. 


III. 
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Do pupils understand why certain foods are 
essential even with limited funds? Does their 
work in buying foods for class help them 
to buy other similar ones for the family? 
Do pupils understand the conditions under 
which certain methods are more effective 
than others so they can choose those needed 
for other cooking, laundering, sewing, and 
cleaning jobs? Do they realize why certain 
arrangements of furnishings are more satis- 
fying than others? Do they understand 
some of the reasons why children may 
respond differently to the same situation? 
Do they realize the relation between some 
of their own reactions and the underlying 
causes? Do they investigate causes of illness 
and understand some methods of prevent- 
ing it? 

Home economics content that is effective allows 
for sufficient repetition of the kinds of experi- 
ences with a given generalization to help assure 
ability to use it in new situations outside the 
classroom. 

Can pupils plan meals suitable for their own 
families? Can they select adequate meals 
with limited funds in a cafeteria or lunch 
room? Can they select a fabric which will 
be suitable for the purpose? Can they use 
a new pattern intelligently? Can they de- 
cide upon lines or finishes which are satis- 
factory for another garment? Can they 
choose a new piece of equipment in such a 
way as to meet the particular needs of their 
family? Can they suggest satisfactory ways 
to help a child form a desirable habit when 
dressing? Are they able to promote the 
true Christmas spirit through their activi- 
ties? Can they suggest satisfactory meas- 
ures to protect others from infection? 

Home economics content that is effective in- 
volves sound, up-to-date, practical, and ade- 
quate information as a basis for solving life 
problems. 

Do they have enough information about the 
composition of soaps, of cleaners, of cos- 
metics to buy these intelligently? Is textile 
information of help in buying wisely? Do 
they have the most up-to-date findings from 
research in food values? Is their informa- 
tion regarding quality of utensils adequate 
to help them choose them wisely? Do they 
have adequate information on which to 
decide whether it is practical to make a 
garment or a food product or to buy it? 
or whether it is wise to clean a garment at 
home or to have it cleaned? Do they know 
why certain products are more expensive 
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than others? Do they know several possi- 
ble explanations of children’s fears? 

Home economics content that is effective will 
develop the desire to use it intelligently. 

Do the pupils care for their own health 
wisely? Are they interested in finding out 
why others reacted as they did before blam- 
ing them? Do they try to check the claims 
made for a product before buying it? Are 
they making an effort to find out about the 
needs and desires of other members of the 
family before making requests for them- 
selves? Do they want to choose combina- 
tions in clothing that harmonize? Do they 
keep their own clothing in better condition? 
Are they willing to assist other individuals 
or groups in a plan for the good of all? Do 
they try to find more efficient methods for 
work? 


. Home economics content that is effective pro- 


vides for developing a willingness to get new 
facts and independence in getting, critically 
evaluating, and using these in dealing with 
concrete home problems. 

Do the pupils refrain from expressing opinions 
about health which have no basis in fact? 
Do they try to find the most up-to-date 
information on equipment before making a 
choice? Do they try to check claims of 
patent medicines by analyses of experts? 
Can they suggest where to go for authori- 
tative information on child training? on house 
furnishing? Do they bring to class new 
ideas regarding foods for discussion by 
others? Do they ask questions to get new 
information instead of making snap de- 
cisions about a neighbor’s practice? a 
sister’s action? 


. Home economics content that is effective em- 


phasizes in every unit judgment in the use of 
money so that more efficient spending and 
greater satisfaction results, 

Can they choose inexpensive fabrics which 
are attractive and practical? Do they have 
judgment in improving their personal ap- 
pearance with little expenditure of money? 
Are they able to choose between forms of 
recreation that are satisfying, with considera- 
tion for cost? Are they able to substitute 
inexpensive cooking equipment and get satis- 
factory results? Do they consider care of 


health as an economy measure? Can they 
buy as satisfactory foods for less money? 
Are they able to plan adequate meals more 
economically? Can they choose inexpensive 
yet satisfactory children’s toys? Are they 
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able to make any contribution to family 
finances? Are they able to decide what 
canned foods are practical to buy for differ- 
ent purposes? Are they keeping a record 
of expenditures as a basis for future spend- 
ing? Are they spending for themselves 
with a more careful thought regarding the 
satisfactions from different uses of money? 
Home economics content that is effective gives 
constant opportunity to weigh values and plan 
for securing satisfaction from the use of time, 
energy, money, and other resources. 

Do pupils see the interrelation between time 
and energy spent on making products and 
their cost if purchased? Do they plan their 
own use of time with consideration for 
different satisfactions which can be derived? 
Do they employ time and _ labor-saving 
methods in care of the house, in food prep- 
aration? Do they see possibilities for using 
simple, inexpensive labor-saving devices? 
Do they consider ultimate satisfactions as 
well as immediate ones in planning for the 
use of their own money and other resources? 
Do they consider time required and quality 
of materials as well as the money saved 
when deciding upon repair or make-over 
possibilities in garments? Do they consider 
the responsibilities and interests of othcrs 
as well as their own when they assist in 
planning for the division of work and of 
money in the home? Do they consider the 
possibilities in relaxation and education 
through home activities for children and 
for themselves as well as the time used and 
money saved by these? 

Home economics content that is effective em- 
phasizes at every opportunity the development 
of understanding of the viewpoint of others 
and ability to maintain satisfactory relation- 
ships within a group. 

Do they better understand their own reac- 
tions and those of others living under 
crowded conditions? Do they see any ways 
to help offset the tensions? Have they any 
clearer understanding of the problem of the 
wage earner of the family in the economic 
emergency? Do they realize the help to 
morale and self-respect which their expres- 
sions of appreciation may give? Are they 
better able to assist themselves and others 
to find relaxation? Can they improve the 
attractiveness or convenience of the home 
so that everyone is happier about it? Do 
they realize why it is often unwise to make 
changes in rooms shared by others? Do 
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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING CONTENT IN HOME ECONOMICS 


they see possibilities for assisting a patient 
or an elderly person find satisfactory ac- 
tivities? Do they use good judgment in 
some child behavior problems? Are they 
objective instead of introspective in their 
attitude about their own qualities? 


. Home economics content that is effective em- 


phasizes the growing interdependence of the 
home and family on other social organizations 
and develops ability to participate cooperatively 
in these. 

Do the pupils have any better conception 
of the problem of the consumer in relation 
to that of the producer, the manufacturer, 
the wage earner, the distributor in the chang- 
ing price situation? Are they familiar with 
the measures provided by the community 
for protecting health? Do they know the 
agencies which provide recreation? Have 
they any ability to evaluate these? Do they 
see any possibilities for evaluating the use 
which can be made of services such as clinics 
or community centers for family members? 
Do they see any possibilities in cooperative 
buying? in community canneries? Are they 
improving in ability to work cooperatively 
for something which will benefit the com- 
munity? 


. Home economics content that is effective stresses 


the importance of beauty in home and family 
life and develops a recognition of an enjoyment 
in simple things of the home. 

Are the pupils’ garments more attractive in 
color, line, or design? Are articles for the 
girl’s room or for any part of her house for 
which she has responsibility attractively 
arranged and orderly? Do the pupils see 
beauty in certain fabrics, laces, dishes, vases? 
Are they able to choose and arrange a bou- 
quet attractively? Do they enjoy the 
beauty in trees, shrubs, sunsets? Do they 
get pleasure out of preparing an attractive 
food product, setting a table, making a 
garment, making a bed, arranging articles 
artistically? Are accessories chosen more 
satisfying? 

Home economics content that is effective 
stresses possibilities for satisfying, relaxing, 
recreating activities which will bring inner 
satisfaction and release tensions. 

Do the pupils have more resourcefulness in 
planning their own recreational activities so 
that real relaxation results? Are they able 
to guide the play activities of children in 
desirable channels when this is needed? Do 
they see the possibility of different members 
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of the family needing different kinds of 
relaxation? Are they able to suggest or 
plan recreational activities for the family as 
a group? Do they see the contribution which 
magazines, books, music may have to make 
to different members of the family? Do they 
get enough pleasure out of activities in the 
home to bring satisfaction in accomplish- 
ment—planning and preparing a meal, ar- 
ranging a room attractively, making a gift 
for someone, choosing and hanging a picture? 
Home economics content that is effective stresses 
health for self and others in every unit, in- 
cluding ability to maintain one’s own health 
and protect the health of others. 

Are desirable habits of sleep, rest, exercise, 
food, bathing, practiced by the pupils? Do 
they consider their health needs in choosing 
clothing for a rainy day? acold day? Do 
they choose foods which are adequate from 
a nutrition standpoint? Do they maintain 
a good posture when sewing? cleaning? Are 
they able to assist children in the formation 
of desirable health habits? Do they see 
possibilities for changing the height of work- 
ing surfaces to be more satisfactory for 
themselves? their mothers? Are they able 
to follow a doctor’s directions in caring for 
a patient? Are they able to provide simple 
means of making the patient more comfort- 
able? Can they prepare food suitable for a 
soft diet? aliquid diet? Are they assisting 
in planning, where practical, the foods which 
can be raised at home to insure variety in 
diet? 

Home economics content that is effective 
enables pupils to use resources and facilities 
available in their homes where departures from 
best practices have been necessary to meet 
emergency conditions. 

Are they able to renovate and repair gar- 
ments so that they are usable and attractive? 
Do they see possibilities for improving the ap- 
pearance of curtains, or garments, by dyeing 
them? Are they conscious of many possi- 
bilities for substituting inexpensive utensils 
or supplies for those which are more ex- 
pensive? Can pupils plan adequate meals 
on exceedingly limited funds? Can they 
make toys out of scraps? Can they plan for 
a family celebration or ceremonial with the 
simplest of supplies? Can they distinguish 
between needs and wants in food, recreation, 
housing, clothing? Can they maintain sani- 
tary and hygienic practices with very limited 
facilities? 
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XIV. Home economics content that is effective gives standards for the home in line with those 
a vision of the importance of the home in which are desirable for society as well as 
society and of the contribution which satis- those which are feasible to attain? Do they 
fying family life makes to the individual's have any greater appreciation of the con- 
development. tribution to the happiness of the home which 
Do pupils have any better conception of the they can make? of the contribution of satis- 
influence which the individual home may factory family life to their own happiness and 
have on the life of a community? Do their security? Are they better able to distinguish 
daily activities seem to be guided by any between the contributions which can be 
better realization of their effect on others in made by material things and by personal or 
the home? outside the home? Are their social qualities? 


EVALUATION OF HOME ECONOMICS CONTENT 


Picture the situation regarding each item by dots on the line at the point indicated by the statement 
which describes it most accurately, then connect dots. Determine next steps from study of resulting 


profile. 
FAIRLY 
NO SLIGHT FREQUENT CONSIDERED MAXIMUM 
CONSIDERA- CONSIDERA- CONSIDERA- IN MOST CONSIDERA- 
TION TION TION INSTANCES TION 


1, Fundamental generalizations and their applica- 
tion 


2. Abilities which function outside classroom 


3. Sound, up-to-date, adequate information 


4. Desire for intelligent use 


5. Independence in getting, evaluating, and using 
facts 


6. Judgment in the use of money 


7. Planning for use of time, energy, and other re- 
sources 


8. Satisfactory relationships within group 


9. Interdependence and cooperation of family and 
other groups 


10. Recognition, enjoyment, and use of beauty in 
home 


11. Relaxing and recreating activities for individ- 
uals and family group 


12. Health for self and for others 


13. Adjustments applicable to home emergency 
conditions 


14. Vision for home and family life 


WHAT MOTHERS THINK OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Arizona, like many other states, has been working for a closer cooperation between home 
economics departments and the parents of the students. For this reason it was suggested that 
as a part of the program of the Arizona Home Economics Association last fall several 
mothers—there should have been a father but there wasn’t—be asked to tell what they thought 
about the work and to offer any suggestions they had for its improvement. Four mothers re- 
sponded with the talks reported here. Their very evident sincerity in all that they said served 
as a real inspiration to teachers, and the Arizona home economists believe that the whole-hearted 
support of such mothers has done and is doing much to hold the home economics program 


during the present difficult times. 


WHAT HOME ECONOMICS HAS 
MEANT TO MY DAUGHTER 


MRS, F. A. BONS 


I am an example of the person who never 
had home management in school. It was 
understood that “Mary was bookish” and 
should never have to do the housework. 
I did have some cookery in high school; 
I remember learning to make fudge and 
white sauce. 

When my daughter entered high school I 
did not urge her to take a course in home- 
making, for I supposed she would go to 
college and get her degree. However, the 
last year in high school she elected a course 
in home management, and of all the other 
courses she took, that is the one which has 
done her the most good, for she married the 
following year and now has a young son. 

My daughter says, ‘““My mother lived 
in the rocking-chair feeding age and my 
grandmother lived in the paragoric and 
tea age.” In spite of the assistance of 
grandmothers and great grandmothers, the 
boy is a good specimen of babyhood. My 
daughter’s home has seemed very attrac- 
tive, considering her economic difficulties. 
This course in home management helped 
her in the demands of judging menus and 
also gave her something more valuable—a 
consciousness of the dignity of homemaking. 
She realizes that it may be made a finished 
art. 


I am afraid that I am sometimes ob- 
noxious in my praise of homemaking educa- 
tion; yet I feel that the practicability of this 
course can perhaps be increased because it 
is still in its pioneer state. I hope that 
when budgets are cut we won’t begin with 
homemaking education. 


WHAT HOME ECONOMICS HAS 
MEANT TO MY DAUGHTER 


MRS. B. T. BOLIN 


The most miserable experience I ever had 
was the first breakfast I cooked for my 
husband. I hope my daughter will not 
find it so difficult. 

I have a daughter who seems to be in- 
terested in everything. She is very thrilled 
with the home economics work. She comes 
home and exclaims, ““We made the most 
wonderful salad today! I am going to try 
it on the family. I hope Daddy likes it!” 
However, Evelyn is not a cook. She has 
not learned, as yet, the value of cooking. 
During her first year of home economics 
Evelyn came home and said, “I am going to 
make a dress this year. I would like to 
have the most beautiful material in the 
store for it.” “You talk it over with Miss 
Arnold,” I said. They talked it over and 
Evelyn was guided in the right kind of 
material to buy. She was very proud of 
the dress. 
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During the summer months she said, 
“Mother, I am going to need at least five 
dresses to start into high school.” The 
budget was quite low, but Evelyn was 
happy because she could pick out the ma- 
terial which she liked and make her own 
dresses and therefore could have the five 
which she considered necessary. Had she 
not been able to make the dresses, she 
could not have had them. 

Homemaking is one of the cornerstones 
for right living. It is one of the funda- 
mentals and not one of the frills of 
education. 


WHAT HOME ECONOMICS HAS 
MEANT TO MY DAUGHTER 


MRS. J. M, KEITH 


I am a fanatic on home economics. As 
I came here this afternoon it occurred to 
me that there are houses on all sides and 
in every house a woman is presiding, and 
whether or not those houses are homes de- 
pends on whether or not those women were 
trained for the job. 

I was not trained for the job I was 
taught algebra, geometry, Latin, and I was 
supposed to grow up, marry, and raise a 
family without any preparation for that 
job. I have daughters who would have 
been raised better if I had known more 
about it. When a young son seems to 
enjoy using a hammer and saw, his father 
will say, “Teach him to be a good car- 
penter.” But little sister plays with dolls 
and dishes, and who says, ‘““Teach her to be 
a good homemaker’’? 

One thing the depression has taught us 
is that our economy faddists want to cut 
“frills” from education. Call homemaking 
a “frill”? They want us to get back to the 
three R’s of the 18th century, but we are 
living in the 20th century. 

I feel sorry for the teachers of the home- 
making courses because they have so little 
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cooperation from the mothers. There is 
no course that is taught that is so far- 
reaching as homemaking. I once said to a 
group that if home economics were re- 
quired in schools I believed there would be 
half as many divorces as there are at 
present. It isn’t just hear-say that a man’s 
stomach is the way to his heart. 

My daughter was fortunate in studying 
homemaking in Phoenix Union High School, 
and now that she is in college she is major- 
ing in home economics. Because of her 
understanding of family relationships she 
has been able to keep in harmony with her 
three sisters. I give full credit for this to 
her teachers of homemaking. And what 
do you think it will mean to her when she 
has a home of her own and is raising her 
children? 

Another daughter is able to go into the 
kitchen and cook a well-balanced meal for 
either three, six, or ten people, and can do 
this with what is in the kitchen. She also 
took a suit, ripped it apart, and turned it, 
and it looks like it came from a tailor. 
Can these things be called “frills”? I am 
glad that my daughters have an oppor- 
tunity to study homemaking. Eighty-five 
per cent of all women marry, and I am 
gambling that mine will be part of that 
eighty-five per cent. I want my children 
to be better prepared for that career than 
I was, for the family is such an important 
institution. 


THE VALUE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
AND 4-H CLUBS IN THE HOME 


MRS, V. E. L. WILDERMUTH 


We need to give more time and attention 
today to the solving of home problems and 
to the ever-changing homemaking condi- 
tions. The school must recognize this in 
training girls. Today, girls have little 
time to help with the activities of the home; 
therefore, homemaking courses in school 
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should be conducted to supplement train- 
ing received in the home. If this school 
training is to be effective, it must teach 
the girls to live, work, and plan; they must 
be trained to assume their share in making 
home a pleasant place for every member of 
the family. Home economics should be 
broad in these essentials in order to prepare 
the girls for efficient home management. 


* It is essential that home and school co- 


operate for the best interests of the child. 
In this way, aids received in the home- 
making class are taken into the home. 

My daughter has been fortunate in at- 
tending schools where homemaking has an 
important place in the school curriculum. 
Children at that age like to see what they 
are learning at school. As they grow older, 
their discussions in regard to planning 
meals so as to meet food requirements be- 
come a recreation. My daughter was able 
to assume the management of the home 
when her mother was ill. Home manage- 
ment has taught her to be far-sighted in 
planning her work, giving her more leisure 
and developing her good common sense. 


Now she expects to make dietetics her life 
work. 

The University Extension Service is 
reaching families and homes the school 
does not reach. 4-H Clubs are successful 
in accomplishing this aim. All 4-H Club 
members must carry out four projects 
during the year. They also have demon- 
strations and training in sewing experience 
which develops a sense of color harmony 
and the proper care of clothes. My 
daughter won a sewing machine in a 4-H 
Club contest, and made all her clothes for 
school. Now she is selecting her fall 
clothes. This year she is a leader of 4-H 
Clubs. All of this training has been a 
gradual development which I have watched 
with interest. It has kept her interested, 
developed leadership, made her assume 
responsibility in the home, and she has 
gained confidence and poise before the 
public and has become interested in a com- 
munity work. 

Home economics should be encouraged 
and should hold a prominent place in the 
curriculum of all of our schools. 


STANDARD FOOD BUDGETS USED BY SOCIAL AGENCIES! 
ADA M. MOSER 


RYAN 1929 and 1930 the writer 
FAA gathered material for an analy- 
sis of standard food budgets 
used by social agencies as a 
measure of the food needs of their clients. 
The nutritive values of these diets were cal- 
culated and the results compared with 
chosen standards of adequacy. Among the 
interesting points brought out were how the 
budget patterns varied and how the costs 
of the different food budgets compared 
when the price variations due to the time 
and place had been eliminated. 

Food budgets from the following sources 
were analyzed: The Chicago Standard Bud- 
get for Dependent Families, 1929; Good Nu- 
trition and Adequate Food Allowances for 
the Family, New York, 1922; Budget Stand- 
ard (mimeographed), Hebrew Benevolent 
Society, Baltimore, 1929; A Suggestive Bud- 
get for Families of Small Income, Cleveland, 
1928; Spending the Family Income, Cin- 
cinnati, 1928; Report of the Budget Council of 
Boston, 1929; mimeographed budget ma- 
terial, Washington Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Washington, D. C., 1928; typed food 
budget, Milwaukee Family Welfare Society, 
1920-29; mimeographed budget sheets, 
Home Economics Department, University 
of Washington, 1928. 

In table 1 are shown the quantities of 
foods allowed the man, the woman, a boy 
of 15, a girl of 12, and children of 6 and 2 
years. The quantities of foods given are 
not derived uniformly from diets for indi- 
viduals of the age and sex specified, but are 
sometimes calculated according to methods 
which seem logically to follow from the 


! Based on the author’s master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1931, 
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practices of the budget makers in deriving 
from certain allowances the costs for indi- 
viduals of varying age and sex. Nor was 
it practicable to show such foods and ac- 
cessories as gelatin, yeast, cod-liver oil, 
coffee, tea. However, their costs were in- 
cluded wherever they were specified. The 
Baltimore quantity budget is almost the 
same as that on which the New York A al- 
lowance is based and is therefore not in- 
cluded in the tables. 

Table 2 presents the food budget costs for 
the same age and sex group based on prices 
obtained in Chicago in August, 1931. Fig- 
ures for the Baltimore diets were practically 
identical with the New York A. It is in- 
teresting to see that four fairly clear cost 
levels are here represented. Milwaukee, 
New York A, and Baltimore costs fall be- 
tween $9.80 and $9.90 per week for the 
group of two adults and four children; 
Boston A and Washington State show costs 
for the group of $11.25 to $11.40 per week; 
Chicago and Washington, D. C., costs are 
from $12.75 to $13 per week; and Cleveland 
(maximum) and Cincinnati costs for the 
same group are approximately $14.50 per 
week. It is only fair to say that a some- 
what different showing might be made if 
the group chosen for presentation were of 
another age and sex composition. The B, 
or extra nourishment, allowance of the New 
York budget would cost a total of about 
$11.60 for the group shown in this table. If 
one adds to this the cost of beverages and 
seasonings, as suggested in the New York 
budget of 1931, the total would be $12 on 
the basis of Chicago 1931 prices. 

Any attempt to evaluate the nutritional 
adequacy of the diets for children is made 
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TABLE 2 
Weekly food costs obtained by applying to certain diets in the food budgets analyzed the food prices obtained 
in Chicago, August, 1931 


WASHING CLEVE 

posrow A} Tow CHICAGO® ua 
$2.00 | $2.18 | $2.41 $2.37 $2.40 | $2.73 | $2.82 |($2.98)> 
a eee 1.86 1.90 1.96 1.85 1.94 2.26 2.35 2.48 
(2.00)®| 2.10 | (2.27)>| (2.32)| 2.85 2.84 3.28 2.63 
1.32 1.50 2.11 1.94 2.42 2.06 2.37 2.63 
1.33 1.16 1.40 1.52 1.70 1.61 2.02 2.01 
1.31 1.05 1.13 1.37 1.45 1.51 1.65 
9.82 9.89 11.28 11.37 12.76 | 13.01 14.49 14.50 


* No allowances made for beverages and seasonings. 
> Figures not based on specific diets but calculated in accord with the methods used in the original 


budgets. 


© Costs and diets given for age groups rather than for individual ages. 


difficult by the fact that scientific data on 
which to base standards for “minimum ade- 
quate” diets for them are fragmentary and 
unsatisfactory, as is shown by the chapter 
on the subject in the White House Confer- 
ence Report Growth and Development of the 
Child. Part IIT. Nutrition. A caloric stand- 
ard for children is found on pages 415 and 
419 of that report. In using these figures 
a variation of 10 per cent above or below 
the average was allowed. Protein is con- 
sidered adequate if it provides at least 10 per 
cent of the calories required. One gram of 
calcium and 1.2 to 1.5 grams of phosphorus 
are commonly regarded as desirable for 
growing children. A minimum iron intake 
of 0.0005 grams per 100 calories during the 
growth period would set the standard at 
about 0.006 grams per day at 2 years, 0.008 
to 0.009 grams at 6 years, about 0.012 grams 
at 12 years, with the standard for older boys 
rising to and beyond 0.015 grams, and that 
for older girls staying below or at the adult 
level. Many would like to see young chil- 


dren receiving 50 per cent more iron than 
the amounts specified, with the adult level 
reached at about 12 years and the older 
adolescents receiving more than the adult 
allowance. A composite of these standards 
and the generally accepted ones for adults 
were used in judging the adequacy of the 


diets in this study. None of the diets for 
adults fell below the Sherman standards for 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron, nor below 
the commonly accepted caloric standards. 

As regards requirements for children the 
author has rather arbitrarily classified the 
food budgets as follows: Below standards, 
that is generally low in most respects at al- 
most all parts of the age range, New York A 
and Baltimore; marginal, that is not con- 
sistently below standards but falling below 
for considerable portions of the age range, 
Milwaukee and Boston A; near or above 
standards, Washington State, Chicago, 
Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and New York B. 

The Milwaukee diets are low in calories 
for children 5 to 14 years old, and at certain 
ages calcium is somewhat below 1 gram per 
day. The small meat allowance, the pro- 
vision of flour instead of bread and of bulk 
instead of package cereals, the lack of bever- 
ages and accessories, and the choice of the 
cheaper fruits and vegetables contribute to 
the low cost of the Milwaukee food budget. 

In the New York A budget, the diets for 
children, which make caloric allowances at 
the lower level of the Gillett standard, are 
very low in calories and tend to run low in 
calcium and in iron at certain ages. The 
B allowance at a higher cost raises the calo- 
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ries to the upper level of the Gillett standard 
by increasing proportionately the quantities 
of all the foods. As a result the B diets 
provide all the nutrients at a more satisfac- 
tory level. 

The Boston A budget follows the median 
between the upper and lower levels of Gil- 
lett’s caloric standard and is therefore rather 
low in calories for children 5 to 12 years of 
age and for older girls. The calcium falls 
below 1 gram per day at a few points and 
iron is near or above the minimum level 
throughout. The B allowance would no 
doubt be adequate throughout since the 
diets are higher in calories and contain 
larger quantities of the more valuable foods 
such as milk and fresh fruits and vegetables, 
but the cost would be 20 to 30 per cent 
greater than the cost of the A diets. 

The budget from the University of Wash- 
ington allows little or no margin above 
standard requirements. It is evident that 
it, like the other budgets just discussed, 
gives comparatively low allowances of fresh 
fruits. This seriously affects the vitamin C 
contents of the diets for young children. 

The Chicago diets are liberal in calories 
and in protein, phosphorus, and iron. Cal- 
cium falls slightly below 1 gram per day for 
children 6 to 12 years old. The diets pro- 
vide an abundance of the cheaper energy 
foods. 

The Washington, D. C., diets seem very 
well balanced in respect to all the nutrients, 
with a good but not an excessive supply of 
the sources of vitamins and of minerals. 

Both Cleveland (maximum) and Cin- 
cinnati diets provide liberal amounts of 
milk, meat, vegetables, and fruits and are 
therefore relatively high in mineral and 
vitamin content. The Cleveland diets for 


young children contain gelatin, yeast, and 
cod-liver oil, which other budgets have not 
included in their regular schedules. Cleve- 
land also has a “minimum” cost schedule 
for which diet lists are not given; for the 
group of six considered in table 2 the cost 
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would be about 20 to 25 per cent below the 
maximum. 

It may be added that in the spring of 1933 
the author checked up to see what changes 
had been made in the various food budgets. 
It was found that the Cleveland and the 
Cincinnati quantity budgets were un- 
changed, except that the latter now in- 
cluded a diet for children 8 to 12 years old. 
New York’s Good Nutrition at Minimum 
Cost (1931) showed some changes in age 
groupings and in certain food quantities, 
but the diet patterns and the caloric stand- 
ards for the A and B allowances remained 
much the same as in 1922. The Boston 
diets, except for an increase in vegetables, 
were unchanged, and the revision of the 
Chicago budget had involved only minor 
changes in food quantities. The Milwaukee 
diet costs had been increased by the use of 
bread, package cereals, coffee, and a little 
more meat. The Washington, D. C., bud- 
get had been completely revised, and the 
budgets from the University of Washington 
and from Baltimore were no longer in use. 

The variations found in the patterns of 
the food budgets analyzed seem to be due 
largely to differences in the standards of nu- 
tritional adequacy chosen and differences 
in those less objective standards which 
guide food selection to embody the stand- 
ards. Choice of foods is of necessity in- 
fluenced by the worker’s knowledge of the 
dietary habits and prejudices of the groups 
for which the budgets are planned and by 
her own opinion of an acceptable diet. 

It is recognized by the organizations using 
certain low-cost budgets that they can be 
satisfactory only if families are given care- 
ful supervision in the spending of the money 
allowances. New York recommends the 
use of the more liberal or B allowance for 
families having no supervision, as well as 
for those needing nutritional upbuilding. 
The low-cost diets may be valuable in emer- 


gency feeding where great economy must 
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be practiced. For general use over con- 
siderable periods of time, even where econ- 
omy is essential, it would seem wise to use 
budgets at a moderate level of nutrition and 
cost. 

It would aid greatly in clarifying discus- 


sion of food budgets if the different levels 
of nutritive content and cost were clearly 
defined. Above all there is need for re- 
search on the nutritional requirements of 
children living under varying conditions of 
environment and activity. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


TEACHING HOME ECONOMICS TO 
EIGHTH-GRADE BOYS 


ZITA FRIEDL OREDNICK 


The acceptance of boys in home eco- 
nomics classes is passing from the experi- 
mental stage to one of regular curriculum 
planning; but the problem of teaching boys 
is still in the “what-shall-I-teach” and 
“how-shall-I-teach-it” stage for most teach- 
ers. This article is, therefore, written to 
offer suggestions regarding practices and 
technics that have proved successful in 
actually teaching home economics to eighth- 
grade boys. 

For a long time home economics training 
for boys has been offered in one form or 
another at the University of Minnesota 
High School; first through an extra-curricu- 
lar club, then as an elective, and now as a 
required course. Practical arts is required 
of all boys and girls in the eighth grade. 
They are segregated on the basis of sex and 
are taught by three instructors in rotating 
classes for twelve-week units in art, in- 
dustrial work, and home economics. The 
class meets daily for fifty minutes and offers 
one unit of credit, a pupil’s rank being de- 
termined by his average for the three units. 

Originally, in the home economics class 
questionnaires were given to determine the 
boys’ interests and as an aid in planning the 
course; but since almost all said they 
wanted “‘to cook and eat it,” it was decided 
to substitute a pre-test for the question- 
naire. This test covered all the topics in 
the course and was used again as a final 
examination. Experience also proved that 
after the desire to cook was satisfied, the 
classes could, if properly motivated, learn 
and enjoy other aspects of home eco- 


nomics. In fact, the course of study soon 
varied but slightly for boys and girls; it 
was altered according to season and group 
interests. Class differences in interests, 
speed, and enthusiasm were noted; but 
the boys’ groups did not seem to vary more 
than those of girls. 

In 1932-33 the course included four major 
units selected to arouse interest in many 
homemaking tasks, to stimulate an appre- 
ciation of the work that other members of 
the family perform, to teach the boys how 
to care for simple physical needs, and to 
help them to realize that more than phys- 
ical care is necessary for the proper de- 
velopment of the individual and for happy 
family life. 

Because of the instant appeal of the foods 
work, the first four or five weeks were de- 
voted to food selection and preparation; 
this was followed by personal care (one to 
two weeks), clothing (two to three weeks), 
and these by a week or two on family and 
community relations. During the last two 
weeks of the unit the work was conducted 
on a more individual basis. This was made 
possible by dividing the class into two 
groups, one of which planned, prepared, 
and served a luncheon to the entire class 
and to additional guests, while the other 
group read, discussed what they have read, 
and worked on original booklets dealing 
with some aspect of family relationships. 
The luncheon served as a summary of the 
work covered in the foods unit, including 
social customs and etiquette, and also 
offered an opportunity to check on the 
pupils’ personal grooming. 

Opportunities were discussed for voca- 
tional work for men in commercial and 
scientific fields related to foods and clothing. 
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The course as taught included practice 
in preparing food, in keeping well 
groomed—which involved learning to care 
for certain articles of clothing—and in 
caring for younger brothers and sisters. It 
helped boys to gain knowledge of food 
standards, table service, positive health 
standards, food costs, food storage, and 
causes of food spoilage; of the selection of 
appropriate and durable clothes; of what 
boys of their age and in similar circum- 
stances should accept as a reasonable share 
of the family income; and of some of the 
problems which the consumer faces through 
high-pressure salesmanship and advertising. 
It also aimed to develop an appreciation 
of accepted social customs, the value of 
good health, the desirability of selecting 
clothes that are suited to one’s needs and 
income, the importance of right attitudes 
toward younger brothers and sisters and 
other members of the family, and the neces- 
sity for maintaining an open mind toward 
their own problems of living. 

Many educators emphasize the impor- 
tance of student activity in junior high 
school classes, and certainly planned ac- 
tivity is the keynote in teaching boys at 
this level. Laboratory lessons provided 
excellent opportunities for pupil activity; it 
was found well to include in each day’s 
plan of work student demonstrations, 
dramatized lessons, or other forms of 
activity which permitted the boys to change 
posture and to move about the room. 

Care was taken to plan the lessons so 
that each contributed to the ultimate goal 
for the course. For example, an apple- 
sauce lesson involved much more than 
merely the preparation and eating of the 
apple-sauce; it taught why it is advisable 
to wash fruit before eating it and how to 
cut the cost of fuel by turning down the 
flame after the food had started to cook; 
and the variety of ways in which apples 
could be served was discussed. 

Lessons in personal care included mani- 
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curing and shampooing; and the care of 
clothing included such activities as sewing 
on buttons, darning hose, removing com- 
mon spots, and shining shoes. The work 
in first aid taught them how to apply 
bandages and treat minor injuries. 

Vocabulary drill—both oral and 
written— was essential, and the class was 
easily made vocabulary-conscious. All 
sorts of devices were utilized—stressing a 
new word or phrase, spelling words aloud 
or writing them on the blackboard, having 
the class pronounce a word, seeing that it 
was repeated in succeeding lessons. Often 
keeping a vocabulary chart on the black- 
board or bulletin board motivated study for 
reviews and tests, especially if these words 
were included in the test. 

While many of the problems in teaching 
home economics to boys are very similar 
to those met in teaching the work to girls, 
certain ones are more acute with boys. 

They are naturally very curious, so let 
them handle the equipment, even what they 
will not use; let them open cupboards and 
drawers and see the contents; answer their 
questions. Do not try to divert their 
attention, but explain how things are used 
or promise to do so later—and be sure to 
keep your promises! 

Individual differences are likely to be 
quite great. The following means proved 
successful in getting the slow boys to in- 
crease their rate of work: contests which 
serve as a means but not an end in speeding 
up the work, establishing a speed table 
where the faster workers are privileged to 
work if their products are satisfactory, 
changing partners, home practice which 
helps to familiarize them with equipment, 
and private conferences in which the 
teacher may discuss why the pupil is slow 
and then suggest a remedy. 

Fast workers also present real problems, 
so “‘time fillers” should be planned for in 
advance, such as completing a demonstra- 
tion which the instructor has started; help- 
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ing to carry out a demonstration either by 
arranging equipment, assisting with the 
manipulation, or reading references on the 
subject; adding new words to the list on 
the chart; or bringing interesting clippings 
to class and filing them for future reference. 
These fillers should not be merely a repeti- 
tion of routine tasks but should appeal to 
the pupils as something worth doing. Even 
though the activity is one from which the 
entire class may not profit it may be 
justified by the value which it will have for 
the individual pupil and it is an effective 
means of avoiding the problems of discipline 
which arise when boys are not kept busy. 
Having suggestions written on slips of 
paper to be handed out when the occasion 
demands will be a real timesaver. 

There is a definite need for directing the 
boys’ attention to the routine organization 
of tasks. In doing this, secure their atten- 
tion first, then give directions clearly, 
exactly, and quickly, for they prefer doing 
to listening. Set standards which are ex- 
plained and understood by all; check and 
recheck and gradually build up the stand- 
ards which are to be maintained. Fix a 
time for accomplishment; letting the boys 
maintain their own management by their 
code of “big boss” and “little boss” will 
serve to spread the responsibilities of care 
of the room. 

Talk about the causes of noise in class and 
find out what the group thinks can be done 
to lessen it. Often quiet lessons are worth 
trying, such as a ‘Movie Reel’ or “Follow 
the Leader,” in which the class is stimu- 
lated to do what you do and to say things 
only once. 

In order to make assignments so they will 
be remembered let the class develop or 
assist with the assigning of the particular 
work to be done. Very often a class can 
decide in advance the date on which a 
project should be due. This makes them 
not only more conscious of the importance 
of the assignment but usually arouses 
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greater effort to complete the task by the 
date set. Let the class know the purpose 
of the assignment and if possible make it 
practical or at least correlated with the 
subject matter being taught; for instance, 
let the boys decide on what day during the 
unit of clothing selection they will wear 
becoming shirts and well-matched ties. 

Establish pupil responsibility in every 
form possible; give opportunities and then 
credit the students by charting publicly or 
permitting certain privileges. Bulletin- 
board charts of progress and of quality 
products are an interesting incentive and 
are usually keenly observed by the boys. 
Boys are interested in seeing positive 
results, even on charts. 

Teaching home economics to boys chal- 
lenges all a teacher’s ability; but her reward 
in stimulation, interest, and enthusiasm 
from the boys and their parents will more 
than compensate for all the careful planning 
and hard work. , 


HOME ECONOMICS TRAINING AND 
THE FOOD HABITS OF HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS' 


MILDRED BOTTO 


One of the most important objectives of 
high school nutrition classes is to interest 
the pupil in the relation of food to health 
and the resulting establishment of desirable 
food habits. To aid in determining the 
extent to which home economics teaching 
was attaining this objective in seven voca- 
tional schools of Kentucky an investigation 
was undertaken during the school year 
1931-1932. 

The data were secured from 480 girls in 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, 138 of 
whom had received no home economics 


1 Based on an unpublished master’s thesis pre- 
pared by the author under the direction of Assistant 
Professor Hester Chadderdon, Department of 
Home Economics Education, Iowa State College. 
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training and 342 of whom had previously 
been enrolled in home economics classes. 
Each girl recorded (without signature) on 
specially prepared blanks the foods which 
were served at home and those which she 
ate both at and between meals. A pre- 
liminary study showed that a one-day 
sampling was adequate for comparing the 
home economics with the non-home-eco- 
nomics groups. However, the forms were 
filled out twice, once in the winter and 
again in the spring, in order to learn seasonal 
variations. A total of 480 unsigned records 
were filled out. These records were studied 
to determine the adequacy of the diets and 
the regularity of food habits and to dis- 
cover what differences there were between 
the two groups. The results are summar- 
ized in the following paragraphs. 

When the findings from the two groups 
were compared as regards the general ade- 
quacy of the diets, no very striking differ- 
ences were observed. A slightly larger 
percentage, 31 compared to 29, of the non- 
home-economics group had two or more 
servings of fruit, one of which was a citrus 
fruit or tomato. About 17 per cent of both 
groups ate no fruit; a slightly larger per- 
centage, 20 compared to 18, of the non- 
home-economics group ate three servings of 
vegetables, including one leafy vegetable. 
About 8 per cent of both groups ate no 
vegetable. Almost 50 per cent of the home 
economics and 66 per cent of the non- 
home-economics group ate no whole grain 
cereal. Sixty-six per cent of the non-home- 
economics and 64 per cent of the home 
economics group had two or more servings 
of such complete protein foods as meat, 
fish, poultry, eggs, and cheese. Almost 10 
per cent of both groups had no complete 
protein. A larger percentage of the home 


economics group, 32 compared to 24, drank 
two or more cups of milk. Forty per cent 
of the home economics and 51 per cent of 
the non-home-economics group drank no 
milk. In short, only in consumption of 
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whole grain cereals and milk was the home 
economics group more nearly meeting the 
accepted standard of adequacy than was the 
non-home-economics group. In choice of 
fruits and vegetables it was less adequate. 

Definitely inadequate dietaries were 
found in both groups, and these inadequa- 
cies did not seem to be a result of insufficient 
money spent for food. A comparison be- 
tween the foods served at home and those 
which the girls actually ate showed that 
many of these girls failed to choose as ade- 
quate a diet as they might. Avoidance of 
such important foods as milk, fruit, unre- 
fined cereals, and vegetables was studied 
and also the question whether or not the 
foods selected made diets as adequate in 
protein as would be possible and desirable. 
The home economics group made a poorer 
showing than the other in the matter of 
milk, 11 per cent failing to use it as freely 
as possible as against 8 per cent of the non- 
home-economics girls. Both groups showed 
considerable numbers who failed to eat 
fruit as freely as possible, but here the pro- 
portion of non-home-economics girls was 
the higher, 17 as against 12 percent. The 
proportion of girls who neglected unrefined 
cereals was about the same in both groups, 
12 or 13 per cent. The two groups also 
showed similar proportions of girls who did 
not use vegetables as freely as they could 
and should, this proportion amounting to 
about one third of the total. The two 
groups were also similar as to the propor- 
tion of girls who seemed to select inadequate 
protein foods. 

As to the amount of coffee and tea con- 
sumed there was no significant difference 
between the two groups. About 55 per 
cent of each group took no coffee or tea, 
33 per cent used one cup, and 10 per cent 
used two or more cups a day. Coca-cola 
was more freely used by the non-home-eco- 
nomics groups, 23 per cent of them and 17 
per cent of the home economics group drink- 
ing one or more glasses a day. 
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As to food eaten between meals, 5 per 
cent of the non-home-economics and 3 per 
cent of the home economics group drank 
milk between meals. A larger proportion 
of the home economics group, 52 compared 
to 46 per cent, took fruits and fruit juices 
between meals. A larger proportion of the 
home economics group, 45 compared to 38 
per cent, ate candy between meals. Fifty 
per cent of the non-home-economics and 48 
per cent of the home economics group ate 
between meals lunches of foods such as 
pies, pickles, pop corn, doughnuts, and 
sandwiches. 

A study of the regularity of eating meals 
showed that slightly more of the home eco- 
nomics girls failed to eat the regular three 
meals than was the case with the non-home- 
economics group, the figures being 30 as 
against 25 per cent. Moreover, 6 per cent 
of the home economics girls had only one 
meal, as compared with only 1 per cent 
among the non-home-economics girls. 

In so far as the findings obtained in this 
very limited study can be considered typi- 
cal, they seem to indicate that the home 
economics training in these seven schools 
had not significantly improved the food 
habits of the students. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PAR- 
ENT EDUCATION IN THE ILLI- 
NOIS EXTENSION SERVICE 


EDNA E. WALLS 


Illinois was among the first states to in- 
clude parent education as a part of the 
Home Economics Extension Service. Since 
1925 organized groups of parents have been 
seeking to supplement experience by in- 
creasing their knowledge from reliable 
sources. Such groups have functioned in 
more than thirty counties. One county, 
whose home adviser has had special training 
in child development and parent education, 
has carried on a county-wide program. 
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A development during the past four 
years has been experimental work in the 
“preliminary education of prospective 
leaders,” which has been in progress in six 
counties. At least a year of guided reading 
with monthly discussion meetings led by 
the specialist has preceded active leadership 
of study groups by these women. Informa- 
tion from scientific sources is eagerly 
sought and intelligently used in home and 
community activities, first by these leaders, 
later by members of the groups who are 
guided by them. 

Constant contact with the study groups 
is maintained by the specialist through 
regular monthly meetings with the leaders. 
The morning session at these meetings is 
devoted to questions and problems arising 
in connection with group leadership, pri- 
marily those of organization and method; 
the afternoon session is usually devoted to 
preparation for the next meeting of the 
leader with her group. Reference readings 
on the particular phase of child develop- 
ment to be discussed are provided about a 
month in advance of the leaders’ meeting. 
Books, bulletins, and magazines are made 
available by the Home Bureau through 
local libraries or through the Illinois Library 
Extension Division at Springfield. In- 
creased demand has resulted in the addition 
of hundreds of carefully selected volumes to 
these libraries. The hearty cooperation 
of home advisers and county committees 
makes possible these activities. 

Records for last year, though incomplete, 
indicate that at least thirteen hundred 
books on child development have been read 
by leaders and members of study groups. 
The following statement reflects the atti- 
tude of at least one parent: 


The systematic reading encouraged by the state 
extension staff and made available through the 
Illinois Library Extension Division gives one a 
wealth of new material which has been a revelation 
to me and which I feel certain will assist in making 
my relations with my family of boys more con- 
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structive. It is so easy to forget that our children 
are interesting persons, and many times we are 
“stuffy” and autocratic. I have tried to become 
more aware of myself as a parent in the hope that 
this will make living a marvelous adventure. 


Though emphasis has not been upon 
reaching large numbers within brief periods, 
it is interesting to find that whereas in 1927 
only 88 meetings were held with a total 
attendance of 2,830, in 1933 there were 406 
meetings and an attendance of 8,615. 

The spread of influence in one of the 
counties in which experimental “prospec- 
tive” leadership work has been in progress 
is shown in the following quotation from 
the report of the home adviser. 


There has been a decided increase in parent- 
mindedness throughout the county and greater 
appreciation of the need for and value of study. 

About 125 homes have reported making improve- 
ments of one sort oranother. In addition, members 
of parent-teacher associations in four counties have 
felt the influence of the work through a member of 
the group who was a district director. Another 
member of the group is now state leader in parent 
education for the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and still another has been elected president 
of the local Parent-Teachers’ Association Council. 


Well laid foundations, upon which may 
be built a constantly developing program 
of education for better parenthood, is the 
objective of this part of the Illinois Home 
Economics Extension Service. 


EMERGENCY NURSERY SCHOOLS 
MARY DABNEY DAVIS 


Readers of the January and February 
JourNALs already know about the emer- 
gency nursery school project which has 
been established as part of the educational 
program of federal emergency relief. From 
its first announcement in December, the 
idea met a favorable reception, and by the 
middle of January emergency nursery 
schools were either under way or being 
organized in 36 states. . 
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Authorized by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and conducted by 
state and local school authorities with the 
cooperation of the United States Office of 
Education, these schools give children from 
homes of unemployed parents habit train- 
ing and physical care under teachers 
trained in the field of nursery education. 

These schools help children, teachers, 
and parents. The enlistment of qualified, 
unemployed teachers to head and staff the 
schools extends a helping hand to those 
who have been on the lists of the unem- 
ployed. A well-planned program of parent 
education supplements the care given the 
children and encourages the cooperation of 
parents in the promotion of the project. 

The work is financed by direct relief 
funds and special grants for educational 
purposes. When construction and repair 
work are necessary, application for ma- 
terial and workers may be made to the 
local C.W.A., thus bringing more unem- 
ployed workers into the picture. Food 
for the nursery schools may be obtained 
from local relief administrations. The 
schools have also been declared public in- 
stitutions eligible to receive surplus food. 

The general plan for the school work 
itself has been developed with the coopera- 
tion of the National Advisory Committee 
on Emergency Nursery Schools, which in- 
cludes representatives of the Association 
for Childhood Education, the National 
Association for Nursery Education, and 
the National Council of Parent Education. 
The committee works in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education. This is a 
group which assures the leadership of au- 
thorities in preschool and parent education. 
The general director is the specialist in 
nursery-kindergarten-primary education in 
the U. S. Office of Education, and Mrs. 
Lulu R. Lancaster, head of the child devel- 
opment department at Iowa State College, 
has been loaned to assist her. Bulletins of 
information for the use of local organizers 
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and workers have been prepared at Wash- 
ington headquarters. 

The advisory committee has also secured 
funds with which it is able to offer assist- 
ance to state superintendents of public in- 
struction. Regional representatives of the 
committee are calling upon state superin- 
tendents to offer help in preparing the sup- 
plementary plan for emergency nursery 
schools, which must be approved by the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
before funds are made available for the 
project. They are also giving such other 
assistance as the superintendents wish. 
Special assistants for the nursery school 
work are being accepted by many state 
superintendents. This program of assist- 
ance is temporary for the period of organi- 
zation work. 

One feature of the plan provides for the 
employment of a nutritionist as a staff 
member at each school. Her schedule in- 
cludes the planning of menus, supervision 
of cooking, and conduct of meals. She 
posts weekly menus so that mothers may 
see them and plan home meals accordingly, 
confers with parents regarding special feed- 
ing problems and with pediatrists in case 
of individual difficulties requiring special 
diets. As most nutritionists have had com- 
prehensive home economics training they 
are also being called upon to advise mothers 
regarding children’s wardrobes and often 
furnish both pattertié and recipes to inter- 
ested parents. 

Because appetizing, well-cooked food is 
essential to both health and morale, special 
emphasis is being placed upon the prepara- 
tion of nourishing meals for the emergency 
nursery school groups. Besides providing 
proper food at school, teachers are cooperat- 
ing with parents to secure advantageous 
expenditure of relief budgets and good 
planning of home meals. Those in charge 
of the establishment of the schools suggest 
as essentials to the daily diet of pre-school 
children: milk, cereals, orange or tomato 
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juice, fruit, vegetables—root and leafy— 
potatoes, eggs or liver, lean beef or fish, 
butter and cod-liver oil. They are urging 
the maintenance of variety in menus so 
that children may adjust themselves to 
various kinds of food. Typical menus, 
costing about seven cents a serving are: 


Scrambled eggs, buttered carrots, plain sand- 
wich, apple sauce, gingerbread, milk. 

Cream of tomato soup, cottage cheese, buttered 
green beans, toast, rice and apricot pudding, 
milk. 

Liver loaf, creamed carrots and peas, plain 
sandwich, sliced bananas, milk, 

Creamed ground beef, boiled diced potatoes, 
cabbage cooked in milk, baked apple, plain 
sandwich, milk. 


Regularity of hours features the day at 
the emergency preschools. From the time 
of their arrival in the morning until their 
dismissal in late afternoon, the children 
follow a definite program, including out- 
door play, supervised activities, physical 
examinations, luncheon, and sleep. A rest 
period occupies most of the post-luncheon 
interval. 

By friendly visits into homes of pupils and 
by encouraging parents to visit freely in the 
schools, a spirit of cooperation between 
homes and schools is being fostered. Special 
meetings to which parents are invited and 
at which individual problems relating to 
child development and parent education 
will be discussed, also are planned. 


HOME ECONOMICS PUBLICITY AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE IN A 
METHODS COURSE 


IVA I. SELL 


During 1932 the vocational teachers of 
Idaho centered their programs around two 
slogans developed after the annual fall 
vocational teachers’ conferences: ‘Voca- 
tional Homemaking Stretches the Dollar” 
and “Home Projects Bring the School to 
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the Home.” The teachers recognized their 
responsibility in helping to protect home 
and community morale in the face of 
economic stress. They also recognized 
more than ever the need for effective inter- 
pretation of their homemaking programs to 
their local communities. 

During the last year an effort was made 
to capitalize the import of the two state 
slogans in the home economics education 
courses at the University of Idaho, and the 
methods class looked about for oppor- 
tunities to help maintain community 
morale through a study unit in the inter- 
pretation of home economics. 

It was learned that two hundred or more 
young men on the campus were preparing 
their own meals. Many of them were 
working their way through college and had 
only a little time and money for their own 
cooking. The faculty women’s club had 
occasionally remembered them with baskets 
of foods and special holiday messages, but 
those in charge thought that the young 
men would appreciate suggestions for the 
selection and preparation of foods to meet 
their particular conditions. The methods 
class chose to serve this particular group 
through its work in home economics pub- 
licity. 

The class organized for the project by 
appointing its chairmen and committees. 
While the students had undertaken it with 
somewhat altruistic intensions, they soon 
realized that they were the ones who were 
learning the most, including something 
about how to attack community projects. 
In our public schools home visitation is 
accepted as a means of learning class needs, 
but social usage itself would not permit its 
use for this particular project, and the class 
was challenged to use to the best advantage 
the conference and questionnaire methods 
of learning actual conditions. Conferences 
with personal acquaintances also were help- 
ful, though the results obtained would not 
bear statistical treatment. 
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After due consideration, consultation, 
and planning, a committee was placed in 
charge of making banners, charts, wall 
hangings, and window signs. The two 
state slogans were used in these and suitable 
materials for display purposes were planned, 
criticized, and arranged. 

Another committee was placed in charge 
of handbills or dodgers which were dis- 
tributed twice a week from strategic student 
centers on the campus. These were mimeo- 
graphed leaflets (letter-size sheet folded 
once) on the front page of which was a 
large title “Here We Are” and a cartoon 
of a young man “batching.” Subjects for 
the cartoons were: a somewhat bewildered- 
looking young man dressed in kitchen togs 
standing with his dog by an empty cup- 
board, one sitting on a river bank merrily 
fishing for better meals, another energeti- 
cally washing the dishes which he of neces- 
sity let accumulate until the sink could no 
longer hold them, and yet another in bed 
waking up bright and early to the prospects 
of capitalizing the purchasing power in the 
breakfast he was about to prepare. 

A third committee was placed in charge 
of a column in the semi-weekly University 
student paper The Argonaut. This com- 
mittee assumed the responsibility for con- 
ferring with the editor, assigning the writing 
of an article to each member of the class, 
editing the articles written, and making 
sure that the copy was ready on scheduled 
time. The column was entitled “Mother 
Hubbard’s Cupboard.” 

In both the handbills and the college 
paper emphasis was placed on nutrition 
helps, short cuts in inexpensive meal plan- 
ning, and recipes. So far as possible, Idaho 
foods were utilized in the helps issued. 
The contents of the dodgers and newspaper 
articles were designed to supplement each 
other, so that interest in both publications 
would be retained. 

The chairmen of committees reported 
the work and progress of the project at a 
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regular meeting of the University faculty 
women’s club. In return valuable and 
sympathetic helps were received from that 
group of women. The chairman of the 
student welfare committee of the club 
served as a co-adviser to the chairmen of 
the committees. 

As the work progressed, the men students 
challenged the women students as to 
whether or not their suggestions really were 
practical and inexpensive enough. 

Every criticism offered led to better 
work on their part, and in the end their 
work merited their untiring efforts. It was 
not uncommon for students to report con- 
versations at a dance or a church gathering 
or the casual remarks overheard at the dis- 
tribution centers of the handbills, or for 
committees to try to carry out to the letter 
some advice from interested faculty mem- 
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bers outside their own department. The 
fact that others knew and talked about the 
the project was a great spur to the students. 

At the end of the term comments from 
members of the “batching” group showed 
appreciation for the help and recognition 
which had been given them. Members of 
the class and readers of The Argonaut, it is 
hoped, saw in this project the emphasis 
placed in Idaho on protection of home and 
community morale. Testimonials from the 
methods class indicated that the project 
utilized experience as a basis for learning. 

Now, in their senior year, these home 
economics students are continuing practice 
in interpreting home economics by com- 
piling and editing junior state news-letters 
named “Ginger Snaps,” which are issued 
to the high school girls of Idaho’s vocational 
homemaking departments. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 25 TO 29 


Members of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association know from the February 
Bulletin that arrangements for the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting in New York City 
are progressing according to schedule. 
Though it is still too early to announce in- 
dividual speakers and their topics, it is al- 
ready clear that the central theme, “The 
Consumer in the New Economic Order,” is 
one about which an exceptionally live and 
stimulating program will develop. Tenta- 
tive plans of divisions and departments show 
that they are readily fitting their special 
interests into this. It also is lending itself 
unusually well to the joint meetings which 
help to strengthen and at the same time 
to simplify the program as a whole. For 
the two general sessions the central theme 
is even more timely, and the distinguished 
guest speakers who will develop different 
aspects are sure to arouse wide interest. 

Information on such practical points as 
railway rates, hotels, special arrangements 
for student clubs, provisions for group lunch- 
eons and dinners has already gone to mem- 
bers of the Association in the Bulletin or may 
be obtained from Association headquarters, 
617 Mills Building, Washington, D.C. The 
same Bulletin hinted at the unusual number 
of teas and other parties, of professional or 
otherwise pleasurable trips which the active 
local committee is arranging, and of special 
conferences called in connection with the 
Association’s meetings. Altogether, the 
prospects for the week are remarkably prom- 
ising, and all home economists are advised 
to plan their engagements and their budgets 
so that they will find themselves in New 
York City for the week of June 24. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION FOR 
MARRIAGE AND SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


In progressive home economics family 
relationships and parent education are be- 
coming more and more prominent, and it is 
therefore fine news that a conference for 
persons particularly concerned in develop- 
ing them has been called in New York June 
30 and July 2 and 3, that is, immediately 
after the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meeting. The American Social 
Hygiene Association broached the matter 
to the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion and to Teachers College of Columbia 
University, and both were glad to cooperate. 
Dr. William F. Russell of Teachers College 
is chairman of the conference, and associated 
with him are Dr. E. L. Keyes, president of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 
and Miss Zuill, president of the American 
Home Economics Association. Dr. Paul 
Popenoe heads the organizing committee, 
whose executive officers are Professors M. 
A. Bigelow and Helen Judy-Bond; its head- 
quarters are at Russell Hall, 525 West 120th 
Street. An advisory group of some sixty 
specialists in various related fields is being 
consulted in developing the program. The 
sessions will be held at Teachers College. 

It is expected that, save at one short 
session, there will be no formal addresses, 
and that most of the work of the conference 
will be carried on by discussion groups. 
These will consider education for family life 
as it applies at different educational levels 
and for different types of service. Any 
recommendations which a group can make 
as the result of its discussions will be pre- 
sented to a general assembly of all groups. 
This plan is similar to one which proved 
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very successful at the National Conference 
for College Hygiene in 1931 and will un- 
doubtedly enlist the active interest of many 
home economists. 


HOME ECONOMICS INTERESTS IN 
THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Despite its enormous totals, the budget 
presented to Congress in January embodied 
economies that friends of home economics 
cannot but regret. 

Of the bureaus about whose appropriations 
the American Home Economics Association 
is actively concerned, the Women’s and 
Children’s Bureaus in the Department of 
Labor came off with some cuts but not suf- 
ficiently large ones to place their regular 
work in serious danger. The Office of Edu- 
cation in the Department of the Interior had 
admittedly been cut to the quick last year, 
and the Bureau of the Budget recognized 
the fact by increasing its estimate from the 
$252,500 passed for 1933-34 to $263,000 for 
1934-35. The House committee added 
$10,000 to this—perhaps an indication that 
Congress is feeling the pressure of opinion 
from back home. 

For the Department of Agriculture there 
are considerable decreases. Though some 
of the curtailment may be temporarily com- 
pensated for by the use of emergency funds, 
friends of the service would of course prefer 
to see it provided for in the regular appro- 
priations. 

The Bureau of Home Economics is very 
seriously hit. The 1934-35 budget allows 
for it a total of $155,566. Last year’s ap- 
propriation was $221,749, later reduced to 
$169,238 by cuts in salaries and working 
funds adopted as part of the general economy 
program. Allowing for the probable salary 
raise of 5 per cent, this means a reduction of 
about twelve and a half per cent in the funds 
available for the work of the Bureau and a 
much larger proportion of what Congress 
granted a year ago. Since last year’s ap- 
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propriation was considered by friends of the 
Bureau as inadequate for any expansion, 
this further decrease must gravely endanger 
its regular work. Even if some emergency 
funds are made available for special services 
rendered to emergency agencies, the long- 
time program will be more hampered this 
year and its effectiveness seriously decreased. 
The organizations supporting the Bureau 
are putting their legislative machinery into 
operation to urge the congressional com- 
mittees concerned to restore part of the cut 
and have enlisted state and local workers. 
Individual home economists can help by 
communicating with their congressmen. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY AID TO 
EDUCATION 


Closed schools, shortened terms, reduc- 
tions in number and pay of teachers—these 
and other indications of failure to support 
the public schools are driving many public- 
spirited citizens to the conclusion that the 
federal government, through its wider tax- 
ing powers, must come to the aid of state 
and local authorities if the young people of 
today are to receive the education needed 
for the citizens of tomorrow. Members 
of Congress are showing extraordinary in- 
terest in the question, and a great variety 
of bills is being introduced, proposing an 
equal variety of solutions. 

Educational agencies are also getting to 
work, notably the National Committee for 
Federal Emergency Aid for Education which 
was formed some months ago through con- 
ferences called by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and of which the American Home 
Economics Association is one of 32 member 
organizations. James H. Richmond, super- 
intendent of schools in Kentucky, is the 
chairman. 

The legislative committees of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and the 
state home economics associations are 
actively at work on the matter. 
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NUTRITIONISTS IN THE F.E.R.A. 
PROGRAM 


The employment of a trained nutritionist 
on the staff of each state relief administrator 
was heartily advocated at a conference on 
nutrition in the emergency relief program 
which was held at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture last October and reported on 
pages 880 and 881 of the December JouRNAL, 
and the federal emergency relief adminis- 
trator was requested to pass the suggestion 
on to the states. By the middle of January, 
twenty-two state administrators had re- 
ported that such a nutrition director had 
been appointed and similar appointments 
were expected from several other states. In 
some cases members of the home economics 
faculty at the state college or university, 
nutrition specialists or home demonstration 
leaders from the extension service have been 
loaned to the state relief administration by 
their own organizations. In some states 
qualified persons have been loaned by public 
health or social welfare agencies. Hospital 
dietitians, former nutritionists of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and home economics teachers 
are also working in this capacity. 

Exactly what each nutrition director 
does, depends on local needs and conditions, 
but in general the work involves adapting 
food relief to recognized standards of nutri- 
tion, bringing local relief agencies and 
qualified helpers into touch, and, toa certain 
extent, coordinating the educational pro- 
gram that may arise from the food relief 
program with other educational programs 
in the state. 


PARENT EDUCATION IN THE EMER- 
GENCY PROGRAM 


In January all professional workers and 
administrators in parent education pro- 
grams were delighted to hear from the 
National Council of Parent Education that 
arrangements had been made at the expense 
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of the Council to provide aid to those in- 
terested in carrying on parent education 
within local emergency programs. When- 
ever a state superintendent or commissioner 
of education requests it, a trained worker, 
chosen from qualified persons within the 
state, may be attached temporarily to his 
staff to help in “the parent education 
aspects of their general adult and nursery 
school emergency education programs.” 
Dr. Davis also refers to this on page 163 
in connection with the emergency nursery 
schools. 

Dr. Ralph P. Bridgman, director of the 
Council, was given general charge of the 
Council’s interests in the project, and Miss 
Agnes Tilson of the Merrill-Palmer School 
was loaned for some weeks to Washington 
headquarters, which are alongside those 
of the adult education and nursery school 
projects in the F.E.R.A. An advisory 
committee from the Council worked in- 
defatigably for a fortnight on plans and 
directions and produced the necessary 
bulletins and leaflets in record time. 

To bome economics the whole plan is a 
most welcome one since it means expert 
guidance for emergency education work in 
the important fields of family relationships 
and child guidance. 


CONSUMER STANDARDS 


Late last autumn the Consumers Ad- 
visory Board of the N.R.A. assigned to 
Dr. Robert Lynd the task of considering 
the question of consumer standards and 
what, if anything, the Board should do 
about them. His report, now available in 
mimeographed form from the Consumers 
Advisory Board, contains much of interest 
to home economists. Its findings are sum- 
marized as follows: 


REASONS FOR ACTION 


1. Conditions of modern industry necessitate 
the use of quality standards for goods 
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bought at retail. The recovery program 
accordingly calls for the development and 
use of standards for consumer goods: (a) 
to make effective the codes of fair competi- 
tion; (b) to help increase and spread pur- 
chasing power; (c) to raise standards of 
living by reducing costs of manufacturing 
and retailing and eliminating wastes in 
buying: (d) to assist toward the stabiliza- 
tion of industry. 

. There is at present an almost total lack of 
adequate consumer standards, and consum- 
ers must buy under conditions no longer 
tolerated in government and _ industrial 
purchasing. 

. It is essential that the development of con- 
sumer standards be approached from the 
consumer point of view, including actual 
consumer buying- and use-conditions. 

. Most existing testing and standardizing 
agencies, both public and private, have, by 
the nature of their work, the producer’s 
approach; those with a consumer view lack 
funds or are engaged in scattered work. 

. The Federal government should assume 
responsibility for developing consumer 
standards because of (a) the need as part 
of the emergency program; (b) the mag- 
nitude of the task; (c) the absence of private 
consumer agencies with funds comparable 
to those which business can spend on pro- 
ducer standards; and (d) the appropriateness 
of government aid to consumers in view of 
its past and present extensive assistance to 
business. 


RECOMMENDED ACTION 


. Establishment of a Consumer Standards 
Board. It is recommended: That a Con- 
sumer Standards Board be set up jointly 
by the Consumers’ Advisory Board of 
N.R.A. and Consumers’ Counsel of A.A.A., 
responsible to them and financed through 
them, and authorized to take all necessary 
steps, including cooperation with agencies 
inside and outside the Federal government, 
for the development and promulgation of 
consumer standards; this board to consist 
of a director and technical staff, operating 
on a budget of $65,000 for the first year, 
and an interdepartmental coordinating com- 
mittee drawn from the appropriate federal 
bureaus. 

. Funds for Basic Research and Testing of Com- 
modities. It is recommended: That not 


less than $250,000 for the first year be made 
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available for such research and testing as 
shall be requested by the Consumer Stand- 
ards Board at the Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Agriculture, or in other 
specially equipped laboratories inside or 
outside the government service. 


The appendices to the reports also con- 
tain much that would be useful in studying 
consumer problems, as, for example, action 
by consumer agencies of N.R.A. and A.A.A. 
regarding quality standards; money saving 
through buying by standards and specifica- 
tions; number of commercial brands and 
their cost to the consumer; critical appraisal 
of work of existing standardizing agencies, 
including fairly detailed statements from 
the United States Bureaus of Standards 
and Home Economics and a selected list of 
projects relating to standards in progress at 
land-grant institutions, 1933-34; and a sug- 
gested procedure for developing consumer 
standards. 

As this is written, there is unfortunately 
little sign of the proposed board being 
organized. We can at least be glad that 
the idea has been systematically studied 
and reported on. Advertising & Selling for 
January 4 carried an excellent discussion 
of the subject by Dr. Lynd, together with a 
brief editorial which ended with the words: 
“Considering this plan for the moment only 
in the light of the impetus it would provide 
quality merchandise, wé do not feel that 
any valid objection can be offered to this 
objective of the Consumers’ Board.” 


THE COPELAND BILL 


Senator Copeland’s introduction of a 
newly-written bill (S. 2000) as a substitute 
for the earlier so-called Tugwell Bill 
(S. 1944) was briefly noted on page 106 of 
the February JourRNAL. The re-draft con- 
tains a number of significant changes, but 
most of these do not seem to the legislative 
committee of the American Home Eco- 
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nomics Association to affect seriously the 
value of the measure as a protection to con- 
sumers, and they are advising home 
economists to support it, especially since 
it seems likely to meet less determined 
opposition from commercial interests. 

On one point, however, the earlier form 
is considered preferable, namely, the pro- 
vision regarding qualitative and quantita- 
tive labelling. In communicating with Con- 
gressmen about the measure, it is therefore 
suggested that home economists call atten- 
tion to the fact that in this respect the 
earlier bill (S. 1944, section 7 E) gives 
greater consumer protection than the later 
one (S. 2000, section 11), and does this 
without penalizing manufacturers. 

Other important features of the Copeland 
bill may be thus summarized: 


1. Delegation of authority to the Secretary of 
Agriculture is checked and balanced through the 
establishment of two presidentially appointed com- 
mittees, one on public health, one on foods. The 
Secretary initiates regulatory proposals which if 
concurred in by the committee concerned are 
drafted. After due notice and public hearings the 
Secretary, with the concurrence of at least three of 
the five committee members, promulgates the 
regulation. 

2. Cosmetics are included with foods and drugs 
substantially as in S. 1944, 

3. Full formula disclosure on proprietary prep- 
arations is not required. Certain potent ingredi- 
ents, such as stimulant-depressants like alcohol, 
sedatives like acetanilid, and cumulative poisons 
like mercury and arsenic must be declared on the 
label with warnings against overdosage and other 
dangers. Palliatives must be labeled as to their 
action in the relief of the condition named. 

4. The extension of truth-telling from labels to 
advertising is retained. 

5. Therapeutic claims must be supported by 
substantial medical opinion or by demonstrable 
scientific facts, the references to “inference and 
ambiguity” being omitted. 

6. Legal definitions and minimum standards of 
identity, and objectively determinable standards 
of quality and fill of container are authorized. 

7. Publicity with regard to action before the 
courts is authorized only after judgment has been 
rendered except in case of gross fraud or imminent 
danger to health. 
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8. Voluntary inspection service is not authorized. 
9. An added provision authorizes the acceptance 
of plans of advertising associations for the self- 
regulation of advertising practices but without 
limiting the responsibility of the enforcing agency. 


Several other bills of apparently similar 
purpose have been introduced into Con- 
gress, but none offer such good chance of 
protection to the consumer as Senator 
Copeland’s. The most important of these 
substitutes or rivals is perhaps the Black or 
Beal bill (H. R. 6376), sponsored by the 
National Drug Trade Conference. A care- 
ful reading reveals that it removes some of 
the safeguards established by the existing 
law and would leave the consumer more 
at the mercy of unscrupulous interests than 
he isat present. There is danger that these 
other measures may confuse the issue, and 
friends of the Copeland bill (S. 2000) must 
make very clear that they wish it. 

In January the District of Columbia 
Home Economics Association presented to 
its members a carefully worked out plan 
for obtaining support for the Copeland 
bill. Mimeographed material was _pro- 
vided for the member to send to five friends, 
asking each to get actively behind the 
measure. To go with it, the member was 
requested to write a letter including among 
other things the statement “that the bill is 
a consumer measure, drawn up to protect 
public health and prevent consumer de- 
ception; that it will also protect ethical 
business from the chiselling minority.” 
Another suggestion was for each member to 
make contact with “the largest and most 
influential group you know in your com- 
munity, get from it a signed statement bear- 
ing as many signatures as possible, ad- 
dressed to congressmen and senators from 
your district asking passage of S.2000.” 

Another plan is to call a meeting of in- 
terested local organizations to discuss it and 
give a report of the meeting to the local 
press, along with statements from the 


cooperating organizations. 
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The opposition to the Copeland _ bill 
shows no sign of abating, whether from 
proprietary and patent medicine or from 
advertising interests. It is noteworthy 
that whereas most of the popular women’s 
magazines were ardent supporters of Dr. 
Wiley and his efforts for pure food legis- 
lation 27 years ago, they are now siding 
with the advertisers against the Copeland 
bill, and this despite the fact that the bill 
is clearly to the advantage of their readers. 

The opposition of the advertisers to the 
measures seems (we quote from a circular 
letter from the District of Columbia Home 
Economics Association) ‘“‘to be based 
squarely on the position that it is their 
right to direct the consumers’ buying habits 
and that dissemination of factual informa- 
tion, truth in advertising, will destroy their 
business.” 

One of the extraordinary claims made 
against the Tugwell bill (and now pre- 
sumably against the Copeland bill) by the 
industries concerned was thus expressed by 
the Drug, Chemical, and Allied Trade Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade: 


The Tugwell Food and Drug Bill is anti-NRA. It 
will seriously affect employment and morale in the 
industries indicated. It will put thousands of men 
and women out of work... . It will close dozens 
of manufacturing plants and hundreds of stores. 
... Jt will hurt thousands....It will help none. 


Mr. Thomas Eliot, assistant attorney 
for the United States Department of Labor, 
appeared at the hearing in December to 
say that his department regarded the argu- 
ment as unsound: 


Any temporary dislocation of employment resulting 
from the closing down of concerns unable or unwill- 
ing to comply with the law, would be more than 
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compensated for by the eventual increase of em- 
ployment in industry for the manufactured products 
in which the public can have confidence;and ... . 
because the average wage-earner has very little 
money to spend ... this bill, if enacted into law, 
will help him to keep from being misled into wasting 
that little upon products which are useless and are 
actually harmful. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL 


Because the appropriations provided by 
the George-Reed Act of 1929 will automat- 
ically cease on June 30, 1934, Senator 
George on January 10 introduced a bill 
(S. 2119) “to provide for the further de- 
velopment of vocational education.” It 
would appropriate $3,750,000 annually for 
this purpose, the money to be divided 
equally among agriculture, eco- 
nomics, and trade and industry. The pro- 
visions as to allotments for states and 
territories and the conditionsand limitations 
regarding the use of funds are the same as 
those of the George-Reed Act. As for the 
amount, instead of the $750,000 available 
this year from George-Reed funds, home 
economics would get $1,250,000 a year. 
This is in addition to the $600,000 avail- 
able annually for home economics from 
Smith-Hughes funds. 

No hearings have been held as this is 
written, but it would be too much to hope 
that so large an appropriation, and a con- 
tinuing one into the bargain, could be 
passed without considerable opposition. 
The supporters of the measure are girding 
their loins for the fight, and the home 
economics associations will soon be decid- 
ing on the way in which they can most 
effectively make their wishes felt. 


RESEARCH 


A METHOD FOR DETERMINING QUANTITATIVELY THE COMPARA- 
TIVE ABILITY OF ELECTRIC CLEANERS TO REMOVE DIRT 
FROM RUGS AND CARPETS 


MADGE E. DILTS 
The Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio 


JHE value of an electric suction 
cleaner designed for use in clean- 
ing floor coverings should be 
judged both by the rapidity and 
by the thoroughness with which it accom- 
plishes the work for which it is purchased. 
This is here defined as “the removal of dirt 
from carpets and rugs which have become 
soiled through normal use in homes or pub- 
lic buildings.” The problem of evolving a 
test method which will permit exact, nu- 
merical expression of the relative capacity 
of electric cleaners to remove dirt from 
naturally soiled carpets and rugs resolves 
itself into two principal phases: first, the 
determination of the relative quantities of 
dirt removed from equal areas of carpet in 
the same length of time; and second, the 
determination of the relative time required 
for the removal of equal quantities of dirt 
from equal carpet areas. 

The test procedure described here was de- 
veloped in a large industrial laboratory and 
has been a part of the regular research pro- 
gram for approximately 15 years. During 
this time 165 series of tests have been 
conducted totaling 4,063 tests. Of these 
nearly one-half have been made on carpets 
artificially embedded with artificial soiling 
materials and the balance on carpets natur- 
ally soiled either in offices’ and corridors 
about the laboratory or in local homes and 
public buildings (so-called field tests). 

Starting with a laboratory test procedure 
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in which small carpet strips were artificially 
embedded with artificial soiling material, 
eleven “test specifications” were evolved in 
succession, used for varying lengths of time, 
and discarded when their inadequacy 
proved the need for a better method. The 
basic principle of all these test specifications 
has been, however, the determination of the 
amount of dirt removed from a definite 
carpet area within various intervals of time 
by two cleaners operating simultaneously 
under prescribed conditions. The clean- 
ing effectiveness of the cleaners tested was 
determined by comparison of the quantities 
of material removed. Since one cleaner in 
each test serves as a control medium, the 
rating obtained is comparative and not ab- 
solute. 

The present test specifications are essen- 
tially those in use since 1927. They re- 
quire the following equipment: 


1. Two electric cleaners in proper operating 
condition (motor-driven agitator type, 
motor-driven brush type, or straight air 
type) 

2. A sufficient number of pile rugs having an 
available test area 6 x 9 feet, naturally 
soiled 

3. Suitable scales, graduated to 0.01 ounce 

4. Stop watch to facilitate timing, metronome 
to help regulate the speed of manipula- 
tion, chalk, and six-foot rule 

5. Gauges for adjusting height of nozzle lip 


The procedure is as follows: 
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1. Eight rectangles of equal length and width 
are marked off with chalk on the test rugs, 
as shown in the accompanying figure. 
These test areas are labeled M-1, M-2, 
M-3, M-4, N-1, N-2, N-3, N-4 and ar- 
ranged in such relation to each other that 
the cleaners are never operating simul- 
taneously on adjacent areas. 
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2. One cleaner is designated “cleaner A,” the 
other “cleaner B.” The series of test 
areas, M and N, are assigned by lot. 

3. The weight of each clean empty bag in 
ounces and hundredths of an ounce is ob- 
tained and recorded. 

4. The rate of cleaner manipulation is estab- 
lished. 

5. Both cleaners are adjusted to a proper 
nozzle height. 

6. Areas M-1 and N-1 are cleaned for a time 
period equal to the rectangular area, R, 
times 2.5 seconds. 

7. Both bags are weighed and the weights re- 
corded. Bags are not emptied. 

8. Areas M-1 and N-1 are cleaned again for 
the same period of time as specified un- 
der Section 6 above. 

9. Both bags are again weighed but not 
emptied and the weights are recorded. 

10. Areas M-1 and N-1 are again cleaned in- 
creasing the cleaning time to R x 5 sec- 
onds. 

11, Both bags are weighed again but not emp- 
tied and weights are recorded. 

12. Sections 6 to 11 inclusive are repeated on 
areas M-2 and N-2. 

13. Sections 6 to 11 inclusive are repeated on 
areas M-3 and N-3. 

14. Sections 6 to 11 inclusive are repeated on 
areas M-4 and N-4. 


Time calculations for these tests are based 
on an allowance of 10 seconds per square 
The total cleaning time for a 6 x 9 


foot. 
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foot rug would, therefore, be 6 x 9 x 10 = 
540 seconds (9 minutes). The test rug is, 
however, divided into eighths, and each test 
area contains 6.75 square feet. At the rate 
of 10 seconds per square foot the total 
cleaning time for each test area is 67.5 sec- 
onds. 

In the actual tests, however, this period 
of 10 seconds per square foot is divided into 
3 intervals of 2.5, 2.5, and 5 seconds. Di- 
viding 67.5 seconds, the total cleaning time 
for one test area, into equivalent intervals 
gives 3 cleaning periods as follows: 16.9, 
16.9, and 33.8 seconds. In a complete test 
there are, therefore, 12 cleaning periods or 
runs and 12 weighings. Of the 12 cleaning 
periods, 4 are known as “Ist cleaning pe- 
riods,” 4 as ‘‘2nd cleaning periods,” and 4 
as “3rd cleaning periods.” 

The superiority of one cleaner over an- 
other can be shown graphically by plot- 
ting comparable performance curves. Each 
cleaner cleans four rectangles, or half the 
total rug area. The points on each curve 
represent the total weight of dirt removed 
by the cleaner in question from the four 
rectangles assigned to it during the first 
cleaning period, during the first and second 
cleaning periods, and during the first, sec- 
ond, and third cleaning periods. In terms 
of a 6 x 9 foot rug this is equivalent to 67.5 
seconds, 135 seconds, and 270 seconds. 
When a series of 20 or more tests have been 
completed similar curves may be con- 
structed for each cleaner determining the 
points from the average weight of dirt re- 
moved during the first, second, and third 
cleaning periods in the entire series. Such 
a set of curves is shown on page 174. 

The accompanying table summarizes 
the data from a series of 20 field tests, in- 
cluding both the total and average weights 
of dirt removed at the conclusion of the first, 
second, and third cleaning periods. These 
tests were made in local homes on rugs 
which were in everyday use as an‘ actual 
part of the home’s furnishings, in contra- 
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distinction to tests performed in the labora- 
tory on rugs soiled in use in offices and corri- 
dors of the laboratory building. Neither 
artificial dirts nor artificial embedding 
methods are at any time used in deter- 
mining comparative dirt-removing ability. 

Certain practices based on long experi- 
ence in this type of equipment testing have 
been established in connection with these 
tests to determine the performance ability 


Total and average weights of dirt removed during the 
three cleaning periods in a series of 20 tests 


CLEANER A CLEANER B 
LENGTH OF 
—— Total Average Total Average 
for 20Tests| |for20Tests| 
seconds ounces ounces ounces ounces 
67.5 38.70 1.94 22.91 1.15 
135.0 55.89 2.79 32.55 1.63 
270 74.61 3.73 43.25 2.16 


of electric cleaners. The first of these prac- 
tices serves to eliminate error in the rating 


100 
Cleaning — Seconds 
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of cleaners under comparison and consists 
of making not less than 20 tests in a series. 
The averages obtained from these express 
more accurately the true ability of the 
cleaner under test than would the averages 
from a smaller number. The practice of 
judging the dirt-removing ability of elec- 
tric cleaners from the results of only a few 
tests is not only unreliable, but if the data 
are published in association with the brand 
name of the cleaner they may become an er- 
roneous guide to those seeking information 
to help in the selection of such equipment. 
A second practice always followed in 
these tests is that of dividing the test rugs 
into 8 areas of equal dimensions and operat- 
ing the test cleaners for definite periods on 
alternate areas. The object of marking off 
the test rug in this way is to minimize the 
possibility of one cleaner operating on rec- 
tangles which are much dirtier than those 
assigned to the other. This system of space 
division was established when it was learned 
that rugs in actual use are never soiled 
evenly because of traffic paths across them, 
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and that larger divisions of the test rug fail 
to give equal opportunity to each cleaner. 

The only mechanical adjustment of the 
cleaners required in these tests is an adjust- 
ment of the nozzle lips to the proper height 
above the carpet surface. Unless other- 
wise indicated by the manufacturer’s direc- 
tions, this is considered as } inch for all 
cleaners of the motor-driven agitator and 
motor-driven brush types and 7g inch for 
those of the straight air type. 

The calculation of the comparative rat- 
ing of dirt-removing performance is simple. 
The cleaner removing the largest quantity 
of dirt is given a rating of 100. To com- 
pute the comparative rating of the two 
cleaners under test in this instance we would 
then divide the smaller total dirt weight by 
the larger and multiply the result by 100. 
The equation, therefore, becomes (43.25 + 
74.61) 100 = 58, the rating of B when A is 
rated as 100. In other words, the quantity 
of dirt removed by cleaner B was 58 per 
cent of that removed by A. 

In development of the test method dis- 
cussed here various artificial soils such as 
sand, mixtures of sand and soda, sand and 
flour, and synthetic mixtures of natural 
carpet dirt have been investigated. Studies 
have also been made of artificial methods of 
embedding dirt into rugs ranging from the 
use of the common flatiron and broom to 
the construction of large and expensive em- 
bedding machines which bend the carpet 
over rollers in such a way as to open up the 
furrows between the pile rows and permit 
weighed quantities of soiling materials to 
be dropped well down into the spaces be- 
tween the pile tufts. Over 1,900 tests have 
been made under artificial conditions. The 
results indicate without doubt that such 
tests are not dependable. These observa- 
tions have necessitated a third requirement 
in test work of this type, that is, the use of 
floor coverings soiled with natural carpet 
dirt during actual use. This requirement 
is based on the following facts: 
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1. Natural carpet dirt is found on analysis to be 
a mixture of sand, limestone, and various 
clays bound together by grease, oils, wax, 
rubber, asphalt, and similar organic sub- 
stances in sufficient quantities to make up 
from 2 to 6 per cent of the total weight. 
Obviously the presence of this sticky ma- 
terial gives carpet dirt a far greater tend- 
ency to adhere to the carpet fibers than 
obtains in any artificial soil. The clean- 
ing of naturally soiled rugs therefore is a 
much more difficult problem than that of 
removing from carpet such free particle 
materials as sand, soda, or synthetic car- 
pet dirt. 

2. The natural process of embedding real car- 
pet dirt—that is, by the tread of human 
feet and by the movement of furniture 
over carpet—is much more thorough than 
any mechanical substitute yet devised. 
Even the method of placing artificial soil 
of some type in carpet and subjecting it to 
a natural embedding process fails to give 
an embedding which compares in thor- 
oughness. Through natural embedding, 
carpet dirt becomes matted in and around 
the pile tufts and caked fast to the warp 
and weft threads at the base of the pile 
in a way not possible by artificial means. 
Electric cleaners are not used in homes to 
take up sand, soda, and similar materials; 
they must clean floor coverings which are 
soiled naturally. Therefore, their true 
rating can be based only on their ability 
to remove the type of soiling they will 
meet in home use. 


The soundness of this requirement is sub- 
stantiated by the following comparison of 
the natural dirt removal rating and the ar- 
tificial dirt removal rating of ten electric 
cleaners: 


Natural Dirt Artificial Dirt 


Rating Rating 
100 100 
70 33 
Cleamer 3............. 66 132 
56 45 
56 90 
Cleaner 6............. 46 108 
44 52 
44 75 
Cleaner 9............. 43 73 
Cleaner 10............ 20 61 
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The cleaner having the highest natural 
dirt removal rating has been selected as the 
base and all computations are comparative. 
All natural dirt removal ratings and the ar- 
tificial dirt removal ratings for cleaners 1, 
2, 3, 4, and 7 were obtained from tests made 
in the laboratory originating the test 
method described here. Data for the ar- 
tificial dirt removal rating of cleaner 6 were 
obtained from sand and soda tests made in 
a college laboratory, and those for cleaners 
5, 8, 9, and 10 from tests made with artificial 
synthetic dirt mixtures in a well-known in- 
dependent testing laboratory. Due to the 
differences in the method of testing, the ar- 
tificial dirt removal ratings are probably 
only approximate. 

We are, of course, at liberty to assume 
that either of the above series of ratings is 
true, but it is evident that both series can- 
not be correct. Therefore, to establish a 
definite basis for rating electric cleaners it is 
necessary to decide which type of test media 
is preferable. Reasons for the preference 
of naturally soiled carpets for all tests of 
dirt-removing ability have already been 
stated. A comparison of the two ratings of 
cleaners 2 and 10 furnishes an outstanding 
example of how misleading artificial tests 
may be. Cleaner 2, for example, when 
tested on carpet soiled with artificial ma- 
terial artificially embedded obtained a rat- 
ing of 33. On the basis of its ability to re- 
move artificial dirt cleaner 2, therefore, 
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appears to be about 50 per cent as efficient 
in cleaning ability as cleaner 10. On car- 
pet soiled with natural carpet dirt naturally 
embedded—the condition both cleaners en- 
counter in actual use—the ratings tell quite 
a different story. Cleaner 2 under these 
conditions obtained a comparative rating of 
70, but cleaner 10 showed only 20. 

A clearer conception of the importance of 
the relative time required for dirt removal 
by electric cleaners is obtained by studying 
the average curves in the chart. This 
shows that cleaner B requires 270 seconds 
to remove the same quantity of dirt that 
cleaner A removes in 84 seconds. The time 
ratio, therefore, equals 270 + 84 = 3.2. 
In other words, cleaner B requires 3.2 as 
much time as cleaner A to remove an equal 
quantity of dirt. Curves such as those 
shown in the chart indicate both the relative 
dirt removal ability of the cleaners tested 
and the relative time requirement for equal 
cleanliness. Such a set of curves also shows 
that regardless of the length of time cleaner 
B is operated it will never remove as much 
dirt ascleaner A. Between the 135 seconds 
point and the 270 seconds point, the A curve 
progresses 0.94 ounce, while the B curve 
progresses only 0.53 ounce. This tendency 
of the B curve to run parallel to the abscissa 
is important, as it indicates the inability of 
that cleaner to equal the dirt removing 
ability of cleaner A, regardless of the time 
allowed for cleaning. 
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Food Products. By Henry C. SHERMAN. 
Third Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933, 674 pp., $3. 

The standard American handbook in its 
field, now entirely rewritten to bring the in- 
formation up to date without seriously increas- 
ing the size of the volume. Except that sepa- 
rate chapters are now given to vegetables, 
fruits, and nuts, the general arrangement is 
the same as in the edition of 1924. 


The Foundations of Nutrition. By Mary 
Swartz Rose. Revised Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933, 630 pp., $3. 
This edition of a book widely used in college 

nutrition courses since its appearance in 1927 
differs from the original by embodying the 
information that has since accumulated. The 
most notable changes are in the sections on the 
vitamins, a separate chapter being now devoted 
to each. 


Diet and Personality. By L. JEAN BoGERT. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934, 
223 pp., $2. 

Really a book on general personal hygiene, 
mental as well as physical, but with special 
attention to diet. What is perhaps its most 
unusual feature is indicated by the subtitle 
“Fitting Food to Type and Environment.” 


Cooking for Profit. Catering and Food Service 
Management. Revised Edition. By ALice 
BrapLey. Chicago: American School of 
Home Economics, 1933, 382 pp., $2.50. 

The revised edition of a book first published 
in 1921 and intended for use in connection with 
the publishers’ correspondence course on pro- 
fessional cooking. 


All about Home Baking. By CONSUMER SERV- 
1cE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL Foops Corpo- 


RATION. Battle Creek, Michigan: General 

Foods Corporation, [1933], 144 pp., $0.25. 

Directions for making cakes, cookies, pies, 
pastries, biscuits, muffins, quick breads, and 
frosting according to a simple basic technic and 
basic recipes. Though the book is intended 
primarily to promote the use of the publishers’ 
products, the company has provided to go with 
it a separate list of descriptive terms that may 
be substituted for some of the brand names 
mentioned. 


Eggs. Book I, Whence Come Our Eggs and 
Poultry. Book II, The Best of Foods, Eggs 
and Poultry. Sponsored by the INstITUTE 
oF AMERICAN PouLtry INpusTRIES. Chi- 
cago: Progress Publications, 1933, 631 pp., 
$2 plus postage. 

A collection of popular articles prepared in 
connection with the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition. The authors include Mary Engle Penn- 
ington, Frank L. Platt, Clara Gebhard Snyder, 
Paul Mandeville, Gove Hambidge, Edward N. 
Wentworth, and Luella Haney Russell. 


Your Home and Family. By MILpRep GRAVES 
and Marjorie M. Orr. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company, 1934, 352 pp., $1.40. 
Two successful teachers in public schools 

of New York State here endeavor “‘to intro- 

duce the pupil to homemaking in all of its 
phases, and to show the interrelation of all the 
units which make up the home life of the 
family, emphasizing the part of the junior high 
school girl in these family relationships.” 

Among the titles of the eleven units outlined 

are: “How Did Our Ancestors Live,” “How 

Do We Live,”’ “What Responsibilities Should 

Each Member of the Family Assume,” “How 

Can the Junior High School Girl Help to Care 

for Her Home,” “How Can the Junior High 

School Girl Spend Her Leisure Time?” 
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Adolescent Psychology. By ADA Hart AR.ItTT. 
New York: American Book Company, 1933, 
250 pp., $2.25. 

In this textbook, designed primarily for use 
in colleges and teacher-training schools, ma- 
terial is drawn not only from recent research 
into adolescent behavior but also from data 
accumulated in contact with parent groups 
and in the summer-camp field. The author 
is known both as a successful teacher at the 
University of Cincinnati and for her work in 
developing the parent-education program of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


A Sociologic Score System for the Care and Train- 
ing of Children. By G. Harpy CLARK. 
Revised Eleventh Edition. Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia: Seaside Printing Co., 1933, 78 pp., 
$1. 

“The methods, observations and conclusions 
here set forth have been developed during 
seventeen years of intensive work and contact 
with not less than thirty thousand children, 
fathers, mothers, grandmothers, and other 
adults concerned with or responsible for child 
care, through the Parents’ Educational Center, 
of Long Beach, California.” Emphasis is 
placed on aiding parents in problems of charac- 


A Textbook of General Biology. By E. Grace 
Waite. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 1933, 615 pp., $3. 

A textbook intended to amplify classroom 
work and serve as a laboratory guide for stu- 
dents at the normal school level. It first treats 
life as a whole, then the morphology and life 
history of forms of animal and plant life, and 
finally the problems of modern biology. 


Life in the Making. By ALAN FRANK GuTT- 
MACHER (with the assistance of ELLERY 
Rand). New York: The Viking Press, 1933, 
294 pp., $2.75. 

An associate in obstetrics at Johns Hopkins 
University here presents a frank, dignified, 
readable discussion of the generative process. 
The names given to the six parts are “How Life 
Begins,” “Sexual Rhythms,” “Male and Fe- 
male,” “Sex Determination,” “Sterility and 
Fertility,” and “Twins.” 
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The Evolving House. Volume I. A History of 
the Home. By ALBERT FARWELL Bemis and 
Joun BurcHarp, 2np. Cambridge, Mass.: 
The Technology Press, 1933, 502 pp., $4. 
This, the first of three proposed volumes on 

“one of the fundamental features of human 

existence, housing or shelter’’ traces the evolu- 

tion of the home from its prehistoric and primi- 
tive forms to those of the present day with per- 
haps special attention to the ones from which 
the modern American is derived. The book 
seems in general to merit the publisher’s de- 
scription of it as “the first complete narrative 
of the evolution of the home and of the social 
and economic forces which have influenced its 
development” and is so well written and illus- 
trated that it would furnish easy and pleasant 
reference reading for college or even high school 
home economics classes. It has an added 
interest as one of the first issued by a new col- 


lege press. 


The Game of Planning a House. By DAN 
ScoaTes. Dallas, Texas: Southwest Press, 
1933, 150 pp., $2. 

The “game” here presented by the head of 
the agricultural engineering department of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
is intended to help the layman in designing a 
house adapted to his special needs by leading 
him to consider systematically the ideas which 
he wishes it toembody. Beginning with ques- 
tions of the size and arrangement of the desired 
rooms and storage spaces, it leads on through 
tentative ground plans, orientation, and similar 
considerations to the complete plan for the 
house and its furnishings. Among its most 
striking features are its suggestions for making 
very simple, easily-constructed, movable minia- 
ture models to represent floor areas, doors, 
windows, and common types of furniture. 
Much definite information is given regarding 
the relative merits of prevalent types of con- 
struction and arrangement. 


Great Men of Science. By Puttipp LENARD. 
Translated by H. Starrorp 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 
389 pp., $3. 

The “History of Scientific Progress” told 
through the lives and achievements of its great 
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contributors. The fact that the author, a 
Nobel laureate, was formerly director of the 
Radiological Institute in the University of 
Heidelberg perhaps explains why the physical 
sciences seem more adequately represented 
than the biological. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work. Sixtieth Annual Session Held in 
Detroit, Michigan, June 11-17, 1933. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1933, 
751 pp., $3. 

As usual the papers brought together in this 
annual volume reflect the year’s progress in the 
activities and philosophy of social work. 
Among the many that have important implica- 
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tions for home economics may perhaps be 
mentioned: “Sources of Poverty” by Harold 
G. Moulton; “The Developing National Pro- 
gram of Relief,” Harry L. Hopkins; “Problems 
in Administration of a Joint Plan of Family 
Case Work and Unemployment Relief,” Ed- 
ward D. Lynde; “Youth and Mental Hygiene,” 
Herbert E. Chamberlain; “The Consumers’ 
and Producers’ Co-operative Movement and 
the Social Workers,” Jerome Davis; “Rela- 
tionships between Indian Homes and Schools,” 
Ben Dwight. Reprints of “The Number and 
Distribution of Social Workers in the United 
States” by Ralph G. Hurlin are on sale by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, at 
10 cents a copy. 


MISCELLANY 


Home Economics Films. Four new film 
strips prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economicsare now on sale to schools and edu- 
cational organizations through the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The first series, “Cooking meat according to 
the cut” (51 frames), price 35 cents, includes 
the pictures used in the lantern slide set that 
was a feature of the Department’s meat exhibit 
at the Century of Progress Exposition. The 
other three are: “Consider the children in the 
home”’ (60 frames), 35 cents; “Canning fruits 
and tomatoes at home’’ (55 frames), 35 cents; 
“Making hooked rugs” (51 frames), 35 cents. 
In ordering, write to the Extension Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Bureau of Home Economics. Under the 
title “Home Economics Research by the Fed- 
eral Government,” Dr. Louise Stanley de- 
scribes the work of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics in The Scientific Monthly for 
December, 1933. 


American Marketing Journal. This quar- 
terly, the first issue of which is dated January, 
1934, is the official organ of the American 
Marketing Society whose membership consists 
of “sales executives, teachers of marketing, 
marketing research men’’ and others of similar 


interests, a group naturally tending more 
toward the production and distribution than 
the consumption side. Several papers from 
the first number are abstracted on page 184. 
The business manager is R. N. King, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Food Budgets for Nutrition and Production 
Programs. ‘This is the title of a new bulletin 
which includes the most generally needed sec- 
tions of “Diets at Four Levels of Nutritive Con- 
tent and Cost” by Stiebeling and Ward (see 
February JourRNAL, page 102) and which is 
available in a larger edition than the latter. 
It may be obtained free by asking the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture for Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 183. 


Home Economics in Poland. Students of 
home economics education in other countries 
will be glad to know that a bulletin about such 
work in Poland has been published in French 
by the Higher Council of Home Economics 
Instruction for Women with the cooperation 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Warsaw. 
The general picture presented is similar to that 
given by Madame Roman in the JourNAL for 
January, 1931. The title of the bulletin is 
“Enseignement Ménager en Pologne”’; the 
author is Marja Strasburger; and the Warsaw 
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address on the title page is “Ksiegarnia Rol- 
nicza,” Rue Mazowiecka 10. 


“Health for the Business Woman.” How a 
commonplace course in personal hygiene for 
high school girls was transformed into a vitally 
interesting one by using as a starting point the 
personal, physical requirements desired by em- 
ployers for workers in different lines is described 
by M. Barbara Dee in Hygeia for December, 
1933. 


Education Abroad. Some of the facts which 
the International Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations has gathered about educational 
economies and changes in different countries 
are summarized in The Times Educational 
Supplement [London] for November 25. Sal- 
ary reductions are prevalent almost everywhere, 
but the general opinion is that in England the 
persistence of the National Union of Teachers 
has succeeded in keeping the cuts on a tempo- 
rary and conditional basis. Salary cuts, large 
classes, and the closing of teacher-training in- 
stitutions were reported from Germany up to 
last spring, since when little news of changes 
has come through. The following quotation 
from an order of the German Minister of the 
Interior dated August 5, 1933, seems significant: 
“Since the National-Socialist Government has 
taken upon itself the exclusive administration 
of the State, it is the Government which defends 
the interests of its employees. In consequence 
demands and representations of Government 
employees and of their organizations, addressed 
to the authorities, and in particular to the 
Ministers, relative to salaries, re-classification 
and service, are not only superfluous but in- 
admissible, and will in the future not be ac- 
cepted. All representations which criticize 
superiors, and therefore the administration, 
which alone is responsible, are forbidden.” 


Land-Grant Colleges. The preliminary re- 
port “Land-Grant Colleges and Universities” 
by Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher 
education, U. S. Office of Education, was dis- 
tributed early in December and represents a 
successful effort to make promptly available 
the information contained in annual reports for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1933. It is a 
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planographed document consisting largely of 
tables and may be obtained from the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior. 


“Requirements for a Good Bed.” Bed- 
springs, mattresses, pillows, sheets, blankets, 
machines for washing of blankets, and the 
Meyer method of linen control are discussed 
from the hotel’s point of view in one of a series 
of booklets issued by The Hotel Monthly, 950 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago. M. Attie Souder 
and Ruth O’Brien are the authors of five out of 
the seven chapters. 


Imported Cotton Rugs. A preliminary in- 
vestigation of imports of cotton rugs by the 
imports division of the N.R.A. led to a presi- 
dential order for a further investigation by the 
U. S. Tariff Commission. The N.R.A. study 
covered hit-and-miss rag, cotton chenille, 
cotton imitation Oriental, and several other 
types of cotton rugs, and revealed that most of 
the rugs came from Japan except the imitation 
Oriental ones which came from France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. Total imports in 1933 were 
over 13 per cent higher than in 1932. 


Grades for Shrinkage in Cotton. Laundry- 
men and retailers as well as individual con- 
sumers have had so much trouble over the 
shrinking of cotton articles and the question of 
liability for the resulting damage that stand- 
ards for shrinkage and labels based on these 
have come to be recognized as essential. At 
the instigation of the Textile Shrinkage Con- 
ference of the New York Board of Trade, a 
meeting was called on November 28 under the 
auspices of the American Standards Associa- 
tion to consider standards for different grades of 
pre-shrunk woven cotton fabrics, each to indi- 
cate the shrinkage allowable for that grade. 
Grades from AA to C were proposed, also the 
banning of the term “pre-shrunk’’ for use with 
any woven cotton fabric subject to more than 


3 per cent shrinkage. 


Milk for Children. An attractive little 
advertising leaflet which is gotten out by the 
Parents’ Magazine, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City, suggests ten practical ways of 
getting children to drink more milk. 
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For the Undernourished Child. A dodger 
issued by the U. S. Children’s Bureau for use 
in the campaign for the protection of children’s 
health during the economic emergency gives 
practical, clearly stated general suggestions for 
diet, sleep and rest, exercise and outdoor play, 
habits of eating, and correction of physical 
defects. 


Bananas. “The Nutritive Value of the 
Banana” is the title of a report of studies 
carried on by Dr. Walter H. Eddy at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. It is published 
by the Bureau of Publications of that college 
and includes a comprehensive survey of the 
composition of the banana and some informa- 
tion on its uses in cases of sprue and coeliac 
disease and as a constituent of the diabetic diet. 


“The Golden Grains” This “economy 
cookbook”’ by Georgie Boynton Child in col- 
laboration with Louise Boynton, which was 
noted on page 1100 of the JourNaL for Decem- 
ber, 1932, is now available at the reduced price 
of $1.35 per copy, $2.25 for two copies, express 
prepaid. Orders should be sent to the Terre 
Haute Book Shop, 2305 North 10th Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Children and the New Deal. How the 
different activities of the federal “new deal” 
will affect children is told in the December 
Parents’ Magazine by H. R. Baukhage, who 


interviewed various federal officials on the’ 


subject. Miss Baylor is quoted on develop- 
ments in education for homemaking. 


Use of Leisure in Rural Areas. A study of 
“The Use of Leisure in Selected Rural Areas of 
South Carolina” made several years ago by 


Mary E. Frayser and published in Bulletin 
263 of the South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Clemson College, South Caro- 
lina, contains many facts which home econ- 
omists working with rural people will still find 
helpful. 
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“The New Deal in Rural Life.” A _prelimi- 
nary syllabus for the study of the national re- 
covery program as it affects rural life is con- 
tributed to the November number of Rural 
America by Agnes Boynton and E. L. Kirk- 
patrick. The same issue gives the findings 
regarding “‘A National Policy for Rural Educa- 
tion” which were reached at a round table dur- 
ing the American Country Life Conference 
last August. 


Data on Family. ‘Comparison of Schedule 
and Account Methods of Collecting Data on 
Family Living” is the title of a long-awaited 
bulletin begun by Chase Going Woodhouse, 
formerly senior economist in the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics, and now completed by 
her successor, Faith M. Williams. It is issued 
as U. S. Department of Agriculture Technical 
Bulletin No. 386. 


“Are Servants People?” Under this caption 
Dorothy Dunbar Bromley in Scribner’s for 
November makes a scathing indictment of 
American housewives who, she insists, exploit 
domestic labor, even in “the best families,”’ and 
especially when general employment is scarce 
and it is easy to force down wages and working 
conditions. 


A Christmas Play. Although it has no 
special bearing on home economics, “A Paint- 
ing for the Duchess,” a charming Christmas 
play in one act by Marion Holbrook, is worth 
noting for possible use next year. It calls for 
four men, six women, and six children and two 
simple medieval settings and is well adapted 
to amateur performance. It is issued by the 
Dramatic Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Publicity Manual. The price of the publicity 
manual issued by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was incorrectly stated in 
the note on page 61 of the January JouRNAL. 
The book sells at 50 cents a copy bound, 25 
cents unbound. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


A scale of block constructions for young chil- 
dren, MArGARY W. Battey. Child Develop- 
ment 4, No. 2 (1933, June) pp. 121-139. 
Forty-four children, ranging in age from two 

years to five years and nine months, built struc- 
tures out of specially prepared blocks with no 
suggestions from adults except that whatever 
they built would have a picture taken of it. 
The pictures were then rated twice by 109 
adults, using in one rating the method of equal 
appearing intervals, with plan and achievement 
of the plan as the criteria and in the other, sym- 
metry of design and care in placing, and result- 
ing in correlations of 0.81 and 0.035 for the two 
ratings. Photographs are given. The scale 
shows that with age ability to plan and carry 
out the plan increases, the designs tend to be 
more symmetrical, and the blocks placed more 
carefully. 


Pregnancy order and early development, Har- 
otp E. Jones and Hsato-Hunc Hsato. 
Child Development 4, No. 2 (1933, June) pp. 
140-147. 

In order to check the statement sometimes 
made that first-born children are inferior in 
intelligence and other psychological traits and 
that the inferiority may be due to a prenatal or 
neonatal handicap or to unfavorable develop- 
mental conditions during the first year, data on 
prenatal casualties, manner of delivery, breast 
feeding, mother’s health during pregnancy, 
general health of child during the first year, and 
early development shown by birth weight and 
age of walking and talking were collected on 
1,071 sibling paired births. No significant dif- 
ferences were found which would have any 
influence on later development or make any 
particular birth rank more favorable or un- 
favorable. 


Experimental studies of the new born, Exiza- 
BETH B. Hurtock. Child Development 4, 
No. 2 (1933, June) pp. 148-163. 

A summary of studies of newborn infants 
giving data on sleep, activities, vocalization, 
sensory equipment, emotions, learning, con- 
sciousness, and testing the newborn. 


Popularity in preschool children, HELEN Lots 
Kocu. Child Development 4, No. 2 (1933, 
June) pp. 164-175. 

Four-year-old nursery school children were 
asked, “Which do you like best, Mary or Ann?” 
The preferences were combined in a popularity 
score which correlated +0.76 with rankings in 
popularity by the teacher. Girls tended to pre- 
fer girls and boys, boys. Girls on the whole 
were more popular. Tendency to attack, to 
escape, to offer no resistance when attacked, to 
dawdle, to refuse, to ignore, and to play alone 
were negatively correlated with popularity, 
while compliance, respect for property rights, 
asking for commendations, and tattling were 
positively correlated. The brighter and older 
child tended to be more popular. The sociable 
child is not necessarily the popular one. A 
tendency to smile, to indulge in group play, to 
be independent of adult affection, and length 
of nursery school attendance were unrelated to 


popularity. 


The food preferences of preschool children, 
Tuomas F. VANCE and VERNA M. TEMPLE. 
Child Development 4, No. 3 (1933, Sept.) pp. 
222-228. 

A comparison of food preferences of children 
in the Iowa State College Nursery School was 
made with those of rural children of the same 
age, sex, and economic status by observing the 
children during meals at home on three succes- 
sive days. Children tend to finish foods on 
the plate in the same order that they first taste 
them. The percentage of children failing to 
finish foods was the same in both groups. Order 
of preferences are as follows: soup, fruits, 
cereals, raw vegetables, eggs, meat, tomatoes, 
potatoes, milk, butter, vegetables, and toast. 
The rural children had better appetites and 
showed no examples of non-hunger while 18.75 
per cent of the nursery school children were 
reported as never hungry at meal time. 


Friendships and quarrels among preschool chil- 
dren, Exts—E Hart GREEN. Child Develop- 
ment 4, No. 3 (1933, Sept.) pp. 237-252. 
Friendship indices were found to increase 
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regularly with age, both as regards the number 
of friends and the depth of friendship. Boys 
tend to have more friendships with boys and 
girls with girls. Boys were more quarrelsome 
than girls; mutual friends were more quarrel- 
some but their quarrels were more friendly; 
quarreling decreased regularly with age; and 
appeared to be a part of friendly social inter- 
course at these early ages. 


Building a child’s library, VERA WHINIFRED 
Scott. Child Welfare 28, No. 1 (1933, Sept.) 
pp. 4-7. 

A children’s librarian suggests books which 
make a good foundation for the child’s per- 
sonal library. 


Leadership and parent education, May E. Pra- 
Bopy. Child Welfare 28, No. 1 (1933, Sept.) 
pp. 16-18. 

A description of the philosophy and methods 
used in the New York State program of parent 
education. 


What about work? Epvuarp C. 
Child Welfare 28, No. 1 (1933, Sept.) pp. 21- 
25, 42. 

A fundamental discussion of the questions 
which arise about work and leisure, especially 
in connection with teaching and training chil- 
dren. Includes a discussion of the place of vo- 
cational training in the public schools. 


Organization of nursery school practice, CLARA 
R. Stronc. Childhood Educ. 10, No. 1 
(1933, Oct.) pp. 20-26. 

Schedules and records which are used by the 
teacher in the Highland Park Nursery School 
where 125 high school girls come to the nurs- 
ery school for observation and practice. 


Selecting books for the nursery child, G. L. 
FREEMAN and S. Freeman. Child- 
hood Educ. 10, No. 2 (1933, Nov.) pp. 68-72. 
Results of experiments at Northwestern 

University in which books were submitted to 

nursery school children and their preferences 

noted. Naturalistic pictures and photographs 
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were not popular. Highly decorative color 
print, simple and familiar material, small and 
medium-sized books, single unconnected pic- 
tures rather than stories were preferred by 
young children. 


Mental growth during the first three years, 
Nancy BayLey. Genetic Psychol. Mono- 
graphs 14, No. 1 (1933, July) pp. 1-85. 
Forty-nine infants from birth through three 

years of age were given a graded series of tests 

which included about 200 scored items. Vari- 
ability increased with age, and there was no con- 
sistency in the children’s test scores over long- 

time interests. There was no evidence for a 

general factor of intelligence, but instead the 

findings indicate a series of developing func- 
tions growing out of the previously matured 
behavior patterns. 


Social play among preschool children, MILDRED 
PaRTEN. J. Abnorm. & Soc. Psychol. 28, 
No. 2 (1933, July—Sept.) p. 136. 

Preschool children in a nursery school were 
observed to play most frequently in groups of 
two with a slight increase in size of group with 
age and a tendency to play with the same sex. 
Age and home environment influenced friend- 
ships, while intelligence level had little influ- 
ence. Playing house was the most social play. 
Sand play and work with clay, paper, beads, 
and paints were usual parallel activities. 


Student’s adjustments in anger, H. MELTZER. 
J. Soc. Psychol. 4, No. 3 (1933, Aug.) pp. 
285-309. 

Using the controlled diary method, anger 
outbursts of 93 college students were recorded. 
Men averaged 39 per cent more anger experi- 
ences; the average duration of anger for the 
whole group was 15 minutes; thwarting of self- 
assertion accounted for 86 per cent of the out- 
bursts, and more than 50 per cent were reac- 
tions to persons. Women showed a far greater 
number of reactions to persons than did men. 
Excited talking and exclamation were the most 
frequent forms of response. 

E. McG. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Can standards of living be rated from observa- 
tion? E. L. Krrxpatrick. Am. J. Sociol. 
39, No. 3 (1933, Nov.) pp. 360-367. 
Appraisals of farmers’ standards of living 

made by trained observers were tested by com- 

parison with records of the families’ expendi- 
tures to determine the value of rating based on 
observation alone. The homes of 781 Wis- 

consin farm families were rated as excellent (A), 

good (B), average (C), fair (D), and poor (E), 

the basis for rating being: appearance of the 

farmstead, appearance of the house interior, 

and general reaction of the observer to all im- 

pressions from the visit. When these ratings 

were compared with the expenditures of the 
families, the following facts were noted: The 
average total cost of living was highest for the 
group rated A, and declined to the E group; the 
average cost of food declined slightly and ir- 
regularly, being $543 for the A group and $472 
for the D, and $522 for the E; the cost of cloth- 
ing dropped from the A group to the D, but 
was slightly higher for the E than the D; ex- 
penditures for advancement fell from $122 for 
the A group to $32 for the E. Figures for 
average size of family of the different groups 
are not given. Similar analyses were made of 
data concerning 300 Ohio farm families and 

2,010 farm families included in another investi- 

gation covering 11 states. On the basis of this 

study the author concludes that observation 

may furnish a rough gauge of standards of liv- 

ing valuable for such purposes as the mapping 

of a state or discovering families needing relief. 

The method has its limitations for strictly sci- 

entific purposes, however, since it takes no ac- 

count of amounts and qualities of goods used. 


New marketing conditions under the retail 
code, Paut H. Nystrom. Am. Marketing J. 
1, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 15-18. 

According to the author, the general retail 
code applying to all save food retailers should 
help eliminate unsound trade practices. Among 
other provisions, it prohibits dishonest or de- 
ceptive advertising and efforts to switch a con- 
sumer from the purchase of a branded product 
to another. Goods may not be sold below cost 


plus some allowance for wages of store em- 


ployees, a provision aimed to eliminate “loss 
leaders.” 


Effects of the recovery program on distribu- 
tion costs, WrRoE ALpERSON. Am. Market- 
ing J. 1, No. 1 (1934, Jan.) pp. 30-33. 

The author claims that some writers have 
overestimated the réle of volume in reducing 
distribution costs. Findings from various in- 
vestigations have shown that after a certain 
size of retail unit has been attained greater 
volume of business reduces operating costs but 
little. He questions, too, the assumption that 
many intangible costs, such as advertising and 
administration, can be greatly reduced. He 
recommends the following possibilities of 
lessening costs: (1) cost analysis, which will 
show practices to be eliminated; (2) market 
measurement, which can be made more effec- 
tive by new wage data available through 
N.R.A.; (3) commodity standards and specifi- 
cations which will help the consumer to react 
intelligently to prices; (4) the regulation of com- 
petitive abuses, as of “‘loss-leader”’ selling; (5) 
improved buyer-seller relations lessening abuses 
of service privileges by consumers such as con- 
sumer returns of goods. 


What has happened to the American family? 
GeorceE S. Counts. Columbia Univ. Quart. 
25, No. 4 (1933, Dec.) pp. 268-292. 

Tracing changes in family life since Colonial 
days, the author concludes that technological 
developments have weakened the réle of the 
household and shifted responsibility for well- 
being to larger social units. Economic secu- 
rity, medical attention, adequate educational 
opportunities, suitable housing and living ar- 
rangements, and appropriate facilities for 
recreation and cultural development can no 
longer be had by families through independent 
efforts but depend upon social action. The 
functions of the family have therefore changed; 
its structure also is undergoing changes. Fami- 
lies are smaller; broken families are more preva- 
lent than hitherto. Social mobility, evidenced 
by moving from place to place and from job to 
job, has had a profound effect upon family life 
and merits more analysis than it has been given. 
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Five years of home accounts in Illinois, Rutu 
CRAWFORD FREEMAN. Extension Service Rev. 
4, No. 6 (1933, Oct.) pp. 89-90. 

The number of families participating in the 
Illinois home account project increased to 200 
in the year 1932-33. Records of expenditures 
of 159 farm families for that year showed an 
average realized income of $1,308, 58 per cent 
of which was cash and the remainder furnished 
by the farm. Since this was 50 per cent less 
than in 1930-31, drastic readjustments of fam- 
ily expenditures were necessary. More food 
was produced at home and less purchased. 
Operating expenses were cut by discontinuing 
telephone service, making soap, and using fuel 
from the farm. House repairs were limited to 
such essentials as replacing broken windows and 
averaged $10 per family. Clothing expendi- 
tures averaged $91 per family, $21 per husband, 
$29 per wife, $9 per preschool child, $16 per 
grade-school child, $26 per high school boy, 
and $50 per high school girl. General expendi- 
tures averaged $245, of which $74 was for the 
family automobile, $41 for health, and $41 for 
education. Since some families have kept home 
accounts for four successive years, these records 
are now valuable source material for teaching 
budget making and furnish information much 
needed in planning the whole state extension 
program. 


Recent family budget enquiries. Intern. La- 
bour Rev. 28, No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 635-672. 
This article summarizes findings from family 

budget inquiries carried out in 20 countries dur- 

ing the years 1920-29. While differences in 
customs, government price regulations, and 
other factors make comparisons difficult, cer- 
tain general conclusions are reached: The 
groups having the higher consumption stand- 
ards usually spend a smaller percentage for food 
and a higher percentage for miscellaneous items 
than those with lower standards. This is in 
keeping with Engel’s findings. However, the 


percentage spent for food is not an accurate in- 
dication of standards of consumption prevalent 
in a country, since food expenditures are af- 
fected not only by size of income but by occu- 
pation, climate, customs and habits, and price 
levels. High standards of food consumption are 
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generally characterized by low percentage ex- 
penditures for cereals, moderately high ex- 
penditures for meat and fish, and high ones for 
milk, milk products, fats, and eggs. To make 
future comparisons more valuable it is sug- 
gested that countries use more uniform methods 
and obtain data concerning family expenditures 
every 10 years, at the time of the decennial cen- 
sus; that additional information concerning 
families be collected, as economic position, 
evidenced by possessions and savings; ‘“‘free” 
consumption goods available, as medical, 
recreational, educational, and other cultural 
facilities supplied by the community; unpaid 
services of the wife and other members; physi- 
cal condition; education; outside interests. 


Influence of depression on expenditures of busi- 
ness women. M’thly Labor Rev. 37, No. 6 
(1933, Dec.) pp. 1359-1360. 

As part of a study sponsored by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 313 women in 
clerical occupations kept records of their in- 
comes and expenditures in the fall of 1931, and 
147 of the same workers kept similar records in 
1932. While the weekly earnings of the group 
ranged from less than $10 to $45, in 1931 sixty 
per cent earned less than $25 and in 1932, 74 per 
cent. In the latter year, 65 per cent reported 
wage cuts. These cuts were especially serious 
in the group earning $10 to $14.99, 83 per cent 
of whom had received an average of 62 per 
cent decrease in wages. In 1931 many girls 
were not earning enough to providea health and 
decency level of living, hence were impairing 
their health or being subsidized by relatives or 
friends. With decreased earnings in 1932, the 
situation was worse. The proportion helping 
to support relatives increased. Girls who had 
spent $8 weekly for room, board, and lunches, 
reduced this sum to $5. All other expendi- 
tures were cut radically, in order that there 
might be some savings for worse times, as for 
days of unemployment. Another attempt to 
increase security was evidenced by higher ex- 
penditures for education made by 5 of 7 earning 
groups, whose members seemed to be trying to 
acquire more training for their jobs or a second 
skill. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics Section, 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Basal metabolism in asthma and in epilepsy, 
ANNE TOPPER AND HANNAH MULIER. Am. 
J. Diseases of Children 46, No. 5 (1933, Nov.) 
pp. 963-968. 

The basal metabolic rates were determined 
for 25 children with asthma and the same num- 
ber with epilepsy. The majority in each case 
showed a tendency toward lowered basal me- 
tabolism. The cause of this condition may be 
explained by the fact that during the spasmodic 
upheavals characteristic of either asthma or 
epilepsy, excessive demands are made on the 
thyroxid gland resulting in an inadequate sup- 
ply of thyroxine to the tissues. Consequently 
the reduced basal metabolism should be re- 
garded as an effect rather than a cause of 
asthma and epilepsy and hence not a signal for 
thyroid therapy.—E. P. D. 


Retardation of dental caries in out-patients of a 
dental infirmary, P. R. Howe, R. L. Wurre, 
and Mitton Rasine. Am. J. Diseases of 
Children 46, No. 5 (1933, Nov.) pp. 1045- 
1049. 

A preliminary study was made to determine 
the effect of nutrition upon the incidence of 
dental caries in 132 children ranging in age from 
2 to 11 years. Of these, 104 were cooperative 
and 28 non-cooperative patients. The daily 
diet prescribed for optimal dental health was 
“1 quart of milk; 1 raw vegetable (or canned 
tomato) with special emphasis on cabbage and 
tomato; at least 2 cooked vegetables, one of 
which may be potato; 2 servings of fruit, with 
special emphasis on oranges; 1 egg; meat or fish 
five times a week; and butter on vegetables and 
bread. An attempt was made to keep cereals 
and breads, because of their acid ash, as low as 
was consistent with the requirements for en- 
ergy. Candy was allowed only at the end of 
the meal. Cod-liver oil was not given as a 
routine but was prescribed by the pediatrician 
in occasional cases.” At the end of 1.6 years 
there was an average reduction of dental caries 
of 79.21 per cent in the cooperative patients 
and an increase of 12.97 per cent among the 
non-cooperative patients. Similar studies 


could be carried out very successfully by dental 
practitioners with knowledge of nutrition.— 
E. P. D. 


Hypervitaminosis D and blood pressure in dogs, 
SAMUEL ApPELROT. Am. J. Physiol. 105, 
No. 2 (1933, Aug.) pp. 294-299. 

Reports of arteriosclerotic changes occur- 
ring in animals fed high doses of vitamin D over 
long periods led this investigator to determine 
whether such changes were accompanied by 
variations in blood pressure. The blood pres- 
sure was measured by cannulating the right 
carotid artery and attaching the cannula to a 
mercury manometer. Experiments were car- 
ried out on 20 dogs, of which 13 were fed mod- 
erately high doses of vitamin D in the form of 
vigantol for 15 and 25 days and 7 served as con- 
trols. A marked rise in blood pressure was 
noted in the dosed dogs with a modified re- 
sponse to adrenalin. The adrenalin-like rise in 
bood pressure was not caused by any increased 
viscosity of the blood due to higher concentra- 
tions of serum calcium but appears to be due 
to the hypertrophy of the media of the arter- 
ioles. Studies are being continued with other 
vitamin D preparations in order to rule out any 
possible effects due to substances contaminat- 
ing the vigantol.—E. P. D. 


The biological relation between carotene and 
vitamin A, J. C. DrumMonp and R. J. Mac- 
Watter. Biochem. J. 27, No. 5 (1933) pp. 
1342-1347. 

Carotene was injected into the portal circu- 
lation of rabbits and after varying lengths of 
time the livers were removed and examined 
with a spectrophotometer for vitamin A. 
Checks on the amount of vitamin present in 
the livers were obtained by excising and analyz- 
ing a portion of the liver at the time of injec- 
tion of the carotene. No increases in the vita- 
min A content of the livers were observed until 
8 days after the carotene was given. It is 
possible that any vitamin A formed within a 
shorter period than this may either have been 
utilized or converted into another form or have 
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been too small in amount to be detected by the 
method used. Attempts to convert carotene 
into vitamin A in vitro were unsuccessful both 
when carotene itself was incubated with liver 
and when liver cells which had taken up the pig- 
ment from the circulating blood were incu- 
bated.—G. M. D. 


Note on the incidence of dermatitis among rats 
deprived of vitamin By, M. H. Roscoe. 
Biochem. J.27, No. 5 (1933) pp. 1533-1536. 
An attempt was made to discover the fac- 

tors influencing the production of dermatitis in 

rats on vitamin By, deficient diets. The time of 
year, the increase in weight of the animal, and 
the initial reserves of vitamin were found to be 
without effect on the incidence of dermatitis. 

Various alterations in the diet, such as cutting 

down the fat content, substitution of caseino- 

gen from various sources, addition of small 
amounts of vitamin Bo, furnished no explana- 
tion for the irregularity of production and skin 

symptoms of By» deficient animals.—G.M. D. 


Egg drying has come back to America, A. K. 
Epstein. Food Ind. 5, No. 8 (1933, Aug.) 
pp. 308-309. 

The increase in the tariff on dried egg prod- 
ucts in 1931 created a new industry in the 
United States. It is comparatively easy to dry 
whole eggs and yolk material but more difficult 
to dry the albumen alone. The commercial 
value of albumen lies in its ability to produce a 
large volume of foam of a tenacious character. 
It was found that unless the fresh egg whites 
were subjected to a process of fermentation be- 
fore drying the product would not foam. A 
method was developed for determining the vol- 
ume of the foam by filling a funnel of a definite 
volume with the foam and weighing it. To es- 
tablish the stability of the foam, measurements 
were made of the liquid which dripped from the 
funnel within 15 and within 30 minutes.— 
F. B. K. 


The availability of iron from different sources 
for hemoglobin formation, C. A. ELvVEHJEM, 
E. B. Hart, and W. C. SHERMAN. J. Biol. 
Chem. 103, No. 1 (1933, Nov.) pp. 61-70. 
Since it had been shown in earlier studies that 

iron salts such as ferric chloride were capable of 
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acting as the sole source of iron in hemoglobin 
synthesis and that copper functioned in its utili- 
zation only after the iron had been assimilated, 
it became important to know the availability of 
iron from various sources. This was deter- 
mined for wheat, oats, yeast, and a limited 
number of chemical salts by the rate of hemo- 
globin formation in animals and by Hill’s 
dipyridyl chemical method. The two methods 
showed fairly close agreement. Only 47 per 
cent of the total iron in wheat and yeast and 57 
per cent in oats was found available to the rats 
by both methods. Practically all of the iron in 
ferric chloride, ferric pyrophosphate, ferric glu- 
tamate,and ferric hypophosphite was available, 
while that from glutamic acid parahematin 
showed very slight availability.—E. P. D. 


A study of the sparing action of fats on the 
vitamin B content of animal tissues, A. R. 
KEMMERER and H. Sreensock. J. Biol. 
Chem. 103, No. 2 (1933, Dec.) pp. 353-362. 
Prompted by work of Evans and Lepkovsky, 

who reported that rats thrived better on a vita- 

min B deficient diet when a high percentage of 
fat was incorporated, these studies were made 
to determine whether the fat conserved the 
vitamin B present or merely postponed the 
symptoms of vitamin B deficiency. The tis- 
sues of rats, chickens, and pigs fed diets defi- 
cient in vitamin B and high and low in fat were 
assayed for vitamin B. Results showed, aside 
from the vitamin B content of the muscle meats 
and liver of these animals, that the amount of 
fat in the diet did not affect the amount of vi- 
tamin B found in the animal tissues. It was 
suggested that a better maintenance on diets 
low in vitamin B but high in fat might be due 
either to increased calories in the fat or to keto- 
genic effect, though probably not the latter 
since the rat is not readily subject to ketosis.— 
E. P. D. 


Studies on vitamin G (Bz). I. Yeast and liver 
preparations as a source of vitamin G (B.), 
R. J. Brack and L. R. Farquuar. J. Biol. 
Chem. 103, No. 2 (1933, Dec.) pp. 643-649. 
Results obtained by feeding concentrates of 

yeast or liver as a source of highly purified diets 

failed to indicate any relationship between vi- 

tamin G and the substance effective in the 
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treatment of pernicious anemia. Autolysis, 
digestion, cold alkali treatment, or prolonged 
heating after drying did not destroy the vita- 
min G present in the yeast and liver concen- 
trates.—E. P. D. 


The distribution of vitamin C in plant and 
animal tissues, and its determination, O. A. 
Bessey and C.G. Kinc. J. Biol. Chem. 103, 
No. 2 (1933, Dec.) pp. 687-698. 

Vitamin C was determined in a number of 
plant and animal tissues by direct titration with 
2,6 dichlorophenolindophenol. The preferable 
extracting and titrating medium for plant tis- 
sues was 8 per cent acetic acid; for animal tis- 
sues, 8 per cent trichloracetic acid. Special 
precautions had to be taken for certain sub- 
stances which might interfere with the test. 
The adrenals and corpus luteum were found to 
contain approximately 1.4 to 2.3 mg. vitamin 
C per gram; the brain, liver, testes, ovaries, and 
other glandular tissues about 0.1 to 0.4 mg. 
per gram; active muscular tissues, such as the 
heart, 0.05 to 0.15 mg. per gram; and lean mus- 
cle approximately 0.04 mg. per gram. The 
vitamin C content of the tissues of younger 
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animals tended to be higher than that of older 
animals. Human tissues as well as those from 
experimental animals were examined.—E. P. D. 


Vitamin A content of foods and feeds, G. S. 
Fraps and RAy TREICHLER. Tex. Agr. Exp’t 
Sta. Bull. 477 (1933, July) 34 pp. 

This report includes a brief survey of all of 
the known vitamins; details for estimating vi- 
tamin A activity; the tabulation of the vitamin 
content of a large number of foods and feeds re- 
ported in the literature as well as those deter- 
mined by the authors; some of the factors which 
affect vitamin A activity of foods such as dry- 
ing, curing, canning; the cost of vitamin activ- 
ity in human food; and the quantities required 
by animals and man. Bananas, carrots, yel- 
low corn, cod-liver oil, collard greens, liver, 
mustard greens, spinach, sweet potatoes, and 
turnip greens are considered low-priced sources 
of vitamin A, supplying the 1,000 units esti- 
mated to meet the daily human requirement for 
one-half cent or less. Green pasture plants pro- 
vide the best animal feeds for the production of 
milk and eggs with a high vitamin A content.— 
E. P. D. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Survey of the trend in home sewing, MERCHAN- 
DISING Drviston. Bull. Nat'l Retail Dry 
Goods Assoc’n 15, No. 12 (1933, Dec.) pp. 61, 
88 +. 

Questionnaires were submitted to the par- 
ents of students in marketing classes through 
the courtesy of the College of the City of New 
York. The answers show that 23 per cent do 
no sewing at home, 7 per cent do remodeling 
and altering, 34 per cent sew less than half of 
their dresses, 20 per cent sew half of their 
dresses, and 16 per cent do most of their sewing. 
In answer to questions concerning patterns it 
was suggested that the marking and fitting of 
patterns be simpler, the measurements more 
accurate, and the directions for finishing more 
detailed. The majority of those making less 
than half their dresses did not think the styles 
so good as in ready-to-wear garments. 

Closer cooperation between the merchandis- 
ing staffs as well as the manufacturers of piece 
goods and pattern departments is apparently 
needed. Special services which can be offered 
by stores include the matching of colors, the 
organizing of home sewing classes, and in- 
struction in the “ensembling’’ of wardrobes. 
According to the answers of the questionnaires, 
sales people should be able to give more in- 
formation about the composition and structure 
of fabrics, their resistance to wear and clean- 
ing, and their appropriateness for certain types 
of garments. A “tie-in” of the dress fabrics 
departments with accessories and trimmings 
was suggested by several replies. The author 
has tabulated the prices which the different 
groups considered fair for cotton wash goods, 
silks, woolens, trimmings, and patterns.— 
K. M. D. 


Why not a business women’s shop? KAREN 
VINCENT. Bull. Nat'l Retail Dry Goods 


Assoc’n 15, No. 12 (1933, Dec.) pp. 91, 115. 
The advantages of a special shop catering to 
the needs of business women are stressed. At 
present many business women do without ar- 
ticles of clothing they really want because they 
have no time to search through the different 


stores for appropriate things. A shop to be of 
real service to business women should give 
quick, skilled service at the time of day when 
they are free to shop. It is suggested that the 
type of clothing featured be “dressier’’ than 
sportswear but not so “dressy” as most cloth- 
ing suitable for afternoon wear.—K. M. D. 


Table linen for hotel use, MARGARET B. Hays 
and JEANNE D. Guerin. Hotel M’thly 41, 
No. 488 (1933, Nov.) pp. 43-48. 

The first part of this paper reports a study 
of single damask table linen which had been 
discarded by a Washington hotel as no longer 
serviceable. The majority of breaks which had 
occurred in this linen were due to failure of the 
filling yarns. The areas in which the pattern 
was figured wore less well than those in which 
it was striped. Wherever the design was pro- 
duced by a change from warp to filling face the 
cloth was found to be very thin. 

The service study on Irish linen, single 
damask four-seat tops and napkins, reported in 
the second part of this article, showed that the 
average wear life for the tops was 174 washes 
with a range from 138 to 200 and for the nap- 
kins, 202 washes with a range from 153 to 224. 
The loss in weight for both tops and napkins 
between the first and the 200th wash was 1.6 
ounces per square yard or approximately 28 
per cent. Most of the wear occurred in lines 
parallel to the selvages and hems.—R. E. E. 


Effect of previous starching upon ease of wash- 
ing cotton fabrics, LAWRENCE E. Stout and 
KNAPEL F. SCHTERMEIER. & Eng. 
Chem. 25, No. 12 (1933, Dec.) pp. 1403-1405. 
Starching textile materials previous to soil- 

ing aids the removal of dirt by washing. In 

this investigation boiled wheat and rice starch 
were found to rank first in facilitating soil re- 
moval, soluble wheat and rice starch second, 
and boiled corn starch third. When given the 
same soiling treatment the starched clothes be- 
came a deep black more readily than the un- 
starched ones because the former held the soil 
on the surface while the latter allowed the soil 
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to penetrate into the fabrics. Soil was removed 
from samples of greater starch content not only 
more effectively by the first wash, but highly 
starched samples continued to give up more 
dirt than did those of smaller starch content 
as the number of washings increased. Con- 
stant brightness was reached sooner for samples 
slightly starched than for those more highly 
starched, showing that the former do not be- 
come as clean as the latter. Little advantage 
was found in starching more than 30 per cent. 
—R. E. E. 


Investigation on fabric seams, WILLIAM Davis. 
J. Textile Institute 24, No. 11 (1933, Nov.) 
pp. T361-T382. 

Chainstitch, lockstitch, double chainstitch, 
overlock, and nine-thread seams were studied 
on a plain knitted fabric to compare their rela- 
tive merits as regards durability, firmness, and 
stretch. The number of stitches per inch, take- 
up, strength, elongation, and cost were investi- 
gated. Although the lockstitch join is firm and 
strong and cannot easily be unpicked, its break- 
ing load was found to be much less than that of 
the chainstitch seam. In the lockstitch the 
strain at once comes on the individual sewing 
threads while the chainstitch yields with the 
knitted fabric and gives better results in use. 
The double chainstitch is less rigid than the 
lockstitch but firmer than the chainstitch and 
does not show the same facility for unroving 
when broken. However, it is very important 
that the threads in the double chainstitch be 
properly balanced. The overlock type of seam 
is superior for most of the operations concerned 
with uniting cut knitted fabrics. The nine- 
thread seam results in a satisfactory, perfectly 
flat, even join.—M. B. H. 


Evaluation of washing agents containing oxy- 
gen, K. Braver. Melliand Textile M’thly 
5, No. 8 (1933, Nov.) pp. 246-247. 

The following general deduction is made from 
this and previous articles in the same series: 
correctly compounded laundry agents contain- 
ing oxygen do not affect the fiber more than 
other washing agents which produce the same 
cleansing effect. This concluding article also 


gives a report of the effect of varying intermit- 
tent storage periods upon the tensile strength 
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of sheets. More frequent washing with the 
shorter intermittent storage was found to affect 
the fabric less than a longer period of use in- 
volving longer intermittent storage.—K. M. D. 


Customer contacts made secure with tested 
goods, Georce H. Jounson. Starchroom 
Laundry J.40, No. 12 (1933, Dec.) pp. 44-46. 
Various faults in textiles evident under serv- 

ice conditions are described and illustrated 

in order to emphasize the value and need of 
laboratory tests for retailers. Technical ex- 
amination of samples prior to sale is recom- 
mended so that information concerning color 
fastness, shrinkage, and wearing qualities can 
be given to the consumer.—K. M. D. 


The Japanese textile schools. A brief descrip- 
tion of the textile school system of Japan, 
their work, faculties, etc., CHARLES E. Mut- 
LIN. Textile Colorist 55, No. 660 (1933, 
Dec.) pp. 804-806. 

The progress and technical developments in 
the Japanese textile industry in the last 50 years 
has been phenomenal until today it occupies a 
very important position in Japan. Most of the 
textile plants are very small and hire few work- 
men, but many of them are owned or operated 
by textile graduates and technically trained 
men. In number of buildings, equipment, and 
faculty the Japanese textile schools are equal 
to those of any country in the world. There 
are two distinct groups: the middle and higher. 
In addition, certain colleges and universities 
give specialized work in textiles, and there are 
also entirely separate groups of middle and 
higher sericulture schools. The special textile 
school at Hachiwoji is typical of the schools of 
the middle classification; it teaches only de- 
signing, spinning, weaving, textile chemistry, 
dyeing, and printing. Of the textile schools in 
the higher classification those at Kyoto and 
Kiryo are exceptionally well equipped, their 
faculties including well-trained, capable men. 
The Imperial University at Tokyo offers ex- 
cellent work on cellulose and rayon under the 
direction of Professor Atsuki, widely known for 
his work in these subjects. The Tohoku Im- 
perial University also carries on research relat- 
ing to textiles. The higher sericulture schools 
are at Tokyo, Kyoto, and Uyeda.—M. S. F. 
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Interesting sources of natural dyestuffs. Dyes 
from the common tansy and marigold plants, 
C. D. Met. Textile Colorist 55, No. 660 
(1933, Dec.) pp. 843-845. 

According to this article, one of a series deal- 
ing with vegetable dyestuffs, the dyes obtained 
from the common tansy produce on woolen fab- 
rics a green or olive green and those from the 
marigold a yellow color. Reliable references 
indicate that tansy was extensively used among 
the household dyers of Germany during the 
16th and 17th centuries. The Scandinavians 
were also large users of this dye. The leaves 
and tops of the plant were used either in the 
green or dried condition. The use of bur mari- 
gold for dyeing probably originated in Ger- 
many or Holland and became known to English 
dyers during the 17th century. Both dyes are 
developed over an alum mordant.—M. S. F. 


The chemical washing and “antiquing” of Ori- 
ental carpets and rugs, C.O. CLark. Textile 
Mfr. 59, No. 707 (1933, Nov.) pp. 454-455. 
The demand for Oriental carpets and rugs 

that have the luster and subdued colors of the 

genuine antiques has resulted in the practice of 
chemically washing Oriental floor coverings. 

The first stage in the “antiquing” of Oriental 

carpets is the complete removal of all dirt and 

dust. The carpets are next treated with a 

solution of bleaching powder. This tones down 

the colors and also attacks the fibers, removing 
the scales and so giving luster. The carpets 
are then acidified, centrifuged, mothproofed, 
and calendered. Ways of distinguishing gen- 
uinely old Oriental carpets and rugs from those 
chemically washed are included.—R. E. E. 


Microbiology of textile fibers. Part I. Study 
of literature; development of methods; quali- 
tative results, Bryce PRINDLE. Textile Re- 
search 3, No. 10 (1933, Oct.) pp. 475-478. 
In this study as many as several million or- 

ganisms per gram were counted in normal raw 

cotton fiber. When abundant moisture was 
supplied the organisms grew very quickly and 


profusely with no other food stuff than the fiber 
and its associated substances. The number of 
bacteria found was very much greater than the 
number of molds.—M. B. H. 


Wear resistance and abrasion machines, 
EpHRAIM FREEDMAN. Textile Research 4, 
No. 2 (1933, Dec.) pp. 71-73. 

In this discussion, presented at the sympo- 
sium on “The Status and Correlation of Cur- 
rent Textile Research in the United States,” 
the author suggests that a series of tests be 
made on the influence on wearability of (1) 
kind of fiber, (2) fiber quality, (3) length of 
staple, (4) lofty versus highly spun yarns, (5) 
ply of yarns, (6) effect of twist direction, (7) 
type of weave, (8) cloth count, (9) scouring and 
bleaching, (10) mercerization, (11) fulling, (12) 
shrinking, (13) dyeing, and (14) finishing. He 
emphasizes the fact that the treatment given 
fabrics for different types of use must be con- 
sidered in setting up any standard for wear 
testing.—M. B. H. 


Micro-analysis of textile fibres. Part I. Tech- 
niques, sectioning, dissecting, swelling, com- 
pressing, and casting, G. GORDON OSBORNE. 
Textile Research 4, No. 2 (1933, Dec.) pp. 
84-111. 

This is a detailed report by a senior fellow 
of the Textile Foundation of a study of technics 
used for the micro-analysis of textile fibers. He 
concludes that in the preparation of delicate 
mounts such as single fibers the slide method 
has proved the most satisfactory. Paraflin is 
recommended for rayon or wool, while for cot- 
ton or flax an extra process which coats the 
mount with celluloid is advised. A straight 
paraffin candle can be used for bulkier mounts 
of a soft nature, while for hard, brittle fibers 
the single fiber technic is preferable. A method 
has also been devised for the isolation of single 
bast fiber cells. Surface structures can be 
studied and internal and external details differ- 
entiated by forming casts of the fibers in a 
molding medium.—M. B. H. 
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Art in America. Home economists will wel- 
come a series of radio programs on this subject 
now being broadcast by N.B.C. over a coast-to- 
coast network on Saturdays at 8.00 p.m., E.S.T. 
The project was initiated by the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs and organized under 
the auspices of the American Federation of 
Arts under a grant from The Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York with the cooperation of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion. The present series of talks deals with 
American art up to 1865, and another next 
autumn will carry the story up to date. An 
attractive “Guide,” with illustrations and read- 
ings to supplement the talks has been prepared 
for listeners-in and may be obtained for $1.00 a 
copy from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 

Guidance for Leisure. A symposium course 
on this subject to occupy twelve Tuesday after- 
noons from February 6 to May 22 is being con- 
ducted by the committee on vocational educa- 
tion and guidance of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education. A dif- 
ferent phase of the subject is discussed each 
week by a well-known authority. For further 
information address J. Edward Mayman, 43 Oak 
Street, New York City. 

Institute for Education by Radio. At the 
fifth meeting of the Institute, to be held at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, April 30 to 
May 2, the papers and discussions will be an 
appraisal of what has happened in the last five 
years. A special session will be devoted to 
broadcasting by educational stations. Other 
sessions will consider radio in schools, methods 
of presenting educational programs, adminis- 
tration of educational programs, relation be- 
tween educational broadcasting and newspa- 
pers, and national broadcasting in Canada. 

Mother’s Day. May 13 is to be observed 
again this year by clubs and professional and 
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civic groups throughout the nation to “Make 
Motherhood Safe for Mothers.” The Mater- 
nity Center Association, 1 East 57th Street, 
New York City, suggests that people study 
their local maternity facilities and determine 
just what is needed in their communities. It 
has prepared blank appraisal forms to facilitate 
this study which are available free, as are pro- 
grams for club meetings and publicity material 
for local Mother’s Day campaigns. 

General Electric Institute. A laboratory for 
demonstrating and testing new developments 
in the home use of electricity forms part of the 
General Electric Institute dedicated on Decem- 
ber 22 at Nela Park, Cleveland. It is intended 
also to serve as a clearing house for information 
and a training place for sales representatives 
and service directors. 

English Educational Associations. The 22d 
annual Conference of Educational Associations 
was held at University College, London, during 
the first week of January. The presidential 
address on “Education for Life’ was delivered 
by Dr. George Dyson, master of music at Win- 
chester College. Forty-one affiliated associa- 
tions held sectional meetings and united on 
January 4 for a joint conference on “The Failure 
of Modern Science Teaching to Develop an 
Adequate Cultural Background to Life,’’ with 
Professor Julian Huxley, Mr. St. John Ervine, 
and Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Wilson as the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

American Public Health Association. The 
63d annual meeting is scheduled for Pasadena, 
California, during the week of September 3. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The active steps which the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is taking to promote 
temperance include the study of the use and 
effects of alcohol, the education of children and 
young people concerning these effects, and the 
support of legislative measures to secure 
adequate regulation of the liquor industry in 
every state. 
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ARKANSAS 


Extension Service. Over 1,000 home demon- 
stration club members from 64 counties at- 
tended a 3-day meeting at Camp Pike the first 
week of September. The program included 
a meeting of the Arkansas Council of Home 
Demonstration Clubs, a dress contest, an exhibit 
of handicraft and salable home products, and 
recreation. Senator Hattie W. Caraway spoke 
to the group on “The New Deal for Farm 
Women.” 

The Arkansas Council of Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs now includes over 23,000 farm women, 
members of home demonstration clubs, working 
under the direction of home demonstration 


agents. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics As- 
sociation. The executive committee has asked 
the cooperation of each member of the Associa- 
tion in enlisting support for S. 2000, the pro- 
posed revision of the Food and Drugs Act (see 
page 170). Each member is to write five friends 
outside of the District, each of whom is in turn 
asked to call the bill to the attention of five 
others. 

On January 11 the homemakers section heard 
Mrs. Margaret Thompson, an economist with 
the A.A.A., talk on ways in which that organi- 
zation is attempting to protect the consumer. 

The textile section was entertained at a 
dinner at the University of Maryland on Janu- 
ary 18, after which a style show was conducted 
by the textile students. 

At the January 24 meeting the nutrition sec- 
tion invited interested local groups to meet with 
it to consider the réle of nutrition in District and 
national welfare programs. Speakers included 
Dr. Lulu Lancaster, headquarters assistant 
with the National Advisory Council for Emer- 
gency Nursery Schools; Emma S. Jacobs, su- 
pervisor of home economics in the District 
schools; and Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, senior food 
economist of the U. S. Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. The 
Association arranged the program for the home 
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economics section of the Florida Educational 
Association which met in Tampa during the 
Christmas holidays. A plea for membership 
in the Association and the JourNAL subscrip- 
tions campaign were emphasized. Sixty home 
economists attended the meeting and banquet. 

The Association has a special emergency relief 
committee to work out definite plans of using 
trained home economists in the present emer- 
gency. In connection with women’s work pro- 
jects, home demonstration clubs of the state 
are trying to secure equipped canning centers 
which would meet a long-felt want. 

Conference on Women’s Work Projects. A 
state conference on women’s work projects under 
the C.W.A. was called in Gainesville on De- 
cember 4. Speakers were Mary Keown, presi- 
dent of the Florida Home Economics Associa- 
tion; Flavia Gleason, state home demonstration 
agent; and Bolethia Frojen, state supervisor of 
vocational home economics. 

Extension Service. The annual meeting was 
held in Gainesville in November, when confer- 
ences were held on emergency work, including 
the work of the home demonstration agents 
sponsored by the A.A.A. Mrs. Thurston Rob- 
erts spoke on N.R.A. plans and speakers from 
Washington outlined the A.A.A. work. 

Canning Budget Contest. Isabelle S. Thurs- 
by, food conservation economist of the state 
home demonstration office, recently inspected 
pantries of canned products put up for the home 
demonstration budget canning contest. Gads- 
den County received the first award, and Palm 
Beach County the second. 

Flavia Gleason, state home demonstration 
agent, attended the conference in Washington 
of all state home demonstration agents of the 
South to discuss ways home demonstration 
agents could further the profitable use of land 
taken out of production by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Mary E. Keown, district home demonstra- 
tion agent, studied the work of the British and 
Irish Free State governments in agriculture and 
home economics while she was in England and 
Ireland last summer and also women’s indus- 
tries in England. 

Florida State College. Anna Mae Tracy, 
dietitian in charge of the boarding department, 
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spoke at the southern district meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association in Atlanta in 
February. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
Association was invited to send representatives 
to a state-wide conference of leaders of women’s 
organizations called by the C.W.A. of Georgia 
in Atlanta December 12, 1933, to discuss unem- 
ployment among women of the state and to 
develop projects which would put them back 
to work. 

The name of the Georgia Home Economics 
Association will be recorded on the bronze 
tablet which is to be placed in the rotunda of 
the State Capitol as a permanent memorial to 
the Georgia Bicentennial Celebration, showing 
that the organization gave active support to 
the bicentennial program. 

The field committee of the Association is 
sponsoring for the tenth consecutive year a 
state-wide essay contest open to all high 
school home economics students in the state. 
This year’s subject is “Vitalizing Human Re- 
lationships through Homemaking Education.” 
The winner of the first prize will read her essay 
at the Association meeting in April. 

The interpretation of home economics com- 
mittee presented a program over radio station 
WSB Atlanta during the P.T.A. hour. The 
subject of the program was “The Contribution 
Home Economics Is Making in the Present 
Emergency.” This was the first in a series of 
such programs. This committee is also con- 
tributing articles to the Georgia Educational 
Journal and other state publications. 

Student Clubs, The Georgia Home Econom- 
ics Association is offering a prize of five dol- 
lars to the student club presenting the best 
exhibit on the JouRNAL or Home Economics 
at the annual meeting. The exhibit may be 
in the form of posters, booklets, or portfolios. 
The student clubs will hold their annual meet- 
ing with that of the G.H.E.A. in April. 

Georgia Dietetics Association. The Associ- 
ation, which was organized in October and now 
has 41 members, was hostess to the Tri-State 
Dietetics Association (Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia) in Atlanta on February 17, at which 
time official representatives from other states 
in the South also were present. An exhibit of 
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“What Is New in Nutrition” was arranged by 
committees of the Georgia Home Economics 
Association. 

Parent-Teacher Association. Leila Bunce, 
home economics chairman for the Georgia 
Parent-Teacher Association, is concentrating 
the work of her committee on better school 
lunches. Each district is urged to organize 
lunch-room study groups. Suggestive pro- 
grams and helps have been sent to each district 
president, and articles have been prepared for 
the Parent-Teacher Association Journal and 
the daily papers. 

University of Georgia. The personnel of the 
recently organized School of Home Economics 
consists of Mary E. Creswell, director, Bess M. 
Baird, Catherine Newton, Mrs. Pearl C. Moon, 
Irma Hicks, Mrs. Margaret H. Blair, Mrs. Le- 
land R. Alexander, Erna Proctor, and Peggy 
Baker. 

Atlanta. The home economics department 
of Brown Junior High School presented at the 
January meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation a program on the junior high units in child 
care and training. The subject was presented 
by a series of “shadowgraphs’”’ which showed 
the daily care of the baby and the young child, 
and which were produced by means of a strong 
lantern from pantomimes performed behind a 
sheet. 

For 18 months the Atlanta school system has 
conducted classes in nutrition and home prob- 
lems by homemakers having very limited in- 
comes and for those receiving aid from welfare 
organizations. 

Fulton County. The county home economics 
teachers conducted a study group for the meet- 
ing of the Fifth District Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation in January, the theme of which was “Bet- 
ter Nutrition through Better School Lunches.”’ 
An exhibit of material helpful in operating a 
school lunch-room was on display. 

At a recent international program sponsored 
by the Home Economics Club of the Fulton 
High School Mon Jsin Goo, a native Chinese, 
spoke on “Chinese Home Life and Customs.” 
The entire student body was invited to attend. 

The Home Economics Clubs of Russell and 
Fulton High Schools gave a Christmas tree to a 
needy family. 

One of the advanced clothing classes at Ful- 
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ton High School working with wool and silk ma- 
terials gave a dress review before the student 
body and Parent-Teacher Association. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Illinois. Farm and Home 
Week. Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics addressed one of the general 
sessions held in connection with the 34th An- 
nual Farm and Home Week at the University 
on “Buying by Standard Instead of by Guess.” 
She also spoke at the annual Homemakers’ Con- 
ference on ‘“‘What the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics Does for the Homemaker.” Grace Fry- 
singer of the Department of Agriculture spoke 
on “The Present Challenge of the Home.” 

In Illinois the Farm-Housing Survey, a C.W.A. 
project, is under the state chairmanship of Pau- 
lena Nickell, with Mary Louise Chase loaned by 
the Extension Service to act as state supervisor. 
Ten counties are being surveyed with a working 
personnel of 165. 

The department of home economics will offer 
to seniors a course in methods of teaching nu- 
trition to elementary school children and to 
adult groups, including student nurses and set- 
tlement and other classes of adults. Lesson and 
course planning, selection and presentation of 
subject matter in popular form, and some prac- 
tice in teaching nutrition classes will be included. 

Vocational Home Economics. The vocational 
homemaking teachers have resumed their dis- 
trict conferences which were discontinued for 
three years. Favorite topics are: home pro- 
jects, homemakers specials, wholesome publicity, 
and what subject matter to include in the 
family relationships unit. 

MacMurray College. On November 10, Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth Rearick, who studied in Hun- 
gary for a year, talked to the Home Economics 
Club about the home life and customs in that 
country, showing typical costumes and textile 
fabrics. 

Frances Skinner Junior College. Bertine 
Collins, formerly instructor of foods and house- 
hold management in the University of Texas, 
is substituting for Laura M. Flynn this semester. 


INDIANA 


Purdue University. The annual Agricul- 
tural Conference was held at the University 
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January 8 to 12 with enrollment exceeding all 
expectations. The program of the home eco- 
nomics division included discussions of an in- 
teresting variety of subjects. The social part 
of the program consisted of a “Who’s Who” 
dinner on Monday, a tea with a display of quilts 
on Tuesday afternoon, and a luncheon Thursday 
with music and an address. 

Out-of-town speakers included Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Mrs. Florence Boys of Plymouth, Indiana; 
Marye Dahnke of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corporation; Laura E. Shanks of the Farmers’ 
Guide; and Mary Rokahr of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A seminar in home economics education under 
the direction of Muriel G. McFarland was or- 
ganized last fall for the benefit of local home 
economics teachers. This semester the group 
is working on curriculum problems. 

The home economics teachers in the Rich- 
mond schools are engaged in a project of cur- 
riculum revision under the direction of Laura 
B. Hadley. To assist them, the board of edu- 
cation, at the request of the superintendent of 
schools has arranged an extension class for them 
through the Indiana University Extension 
Division. 

To give student teachers in home economics 
an opportunity to observe vocational home 
economics departments the itinerant teacher 
trainer, Muriel G. McFarland, is to take one 
or two of them with her from time to time on 
visits to nearby vocational departments. 

Housing Survey. The C.W.A. survey of 
farm housing is being carried on in nine coun- 
ties. In each 11 women enumerators are work- 
ing under the direction of a county chairman 
to secure data on the present condition of the 
farm houses, their present and future needs. 
Cooperating with each county is an engineer 
who estimates materials needed and their prob- 
able cost. The work is under the direction of 
Lella R. Gaddis of the extension department 
and Truman E. Hienton of the agricultural 
engineering department. 

Indiana University. New courses in “Eco- 
nomics of Clothing Consumption,” “The Art of 
Stage Costuming,” and “Marketing” are being 
given this year by Miss Anderson, Miss Sage, 
and Miss Williams, respectively. 
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The junior and senior home economics clubs 
united in giving a Christmas dinner at the high 
school cafeteria. Florence Fallgatter of the 
U. S. Office of Education was guest of honor. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 1933- 
1934 Indiana vocational home economics pro- 
gram began with a series of sectional and district 
conferences. Agnes V. Watson, state super- 
visor of home economics education, presided 
at each and plans for the organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision of the year’s program 
of work were presented by Miss Watson and 
Dr. Z. M. Smith, director of vocational educa- 
tion in Indiana. The conferences were under 
the direction of the itinerant teacher trainer 
for each section. The problems discussed and 
the program of work outlined were: the pub- 
licity program for 1933-1934, the promotion 
and evaluation of the home project program, 
a better planning and teaching program, the 
distribution and explanation of teaching helps, 
the development and revision of various units 
of work. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Elizabeth Beveridge of 
Olathe, Colorado, has been appointed graduate 
assistant in the household equipment depart- 
ment. 

Isabel Bevier was the guest speaker for 
Omicron Nu and Phi Upsilon Omicron at the 
convocation of home economics students and 
faculty on Ellen H. Richards’ Day. 

Simpson College. The Home Economics 
Club sponsored a social service project in Febru- 
ary when old clothing was collected and made 
over for needy families. 

State University of Iowa. Lola Schmidt, a 
graduate student in the department of nutrition 
in the Medical College, has been appointed nu- 
trition expert on the State Emergency Relief 
Staff. 

The Student Club was privileged to have 
Ruth Atwater of the National Canners Associa- 
tion as its guest speaker for the January meet- 
ing. 

The department of social administration has 
asked the home economics department to give 
a course for major students in the fundamentals 
of nutrition in addition to the service courses 


already offered. 
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Frances Zuill, head of home economics, rep- 
resented the A.H.E.A. at a meeting of the 
Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Aid in Education at the Brookings Institute in 
Washington on January 6 and at several meet- 
ings of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the 
N.R.A. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
annual convention will meet in Wichita March 
16and17. The Wichita committee is planning 
an inspiring and helpful program. 

Kansas State College. Dean Margaret Jus- 
tin, who is on leave of absence for a trip around 
the world, has visited many colleges in the 
Orient and spent considerable time with her 
sister, a teacher in the Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege in India. 

Under the supervision of the department of 
institutional economics, the Woman’s Resident 
Hall is being operated on a cooperative basis. 
The students prepare and serve food to 115 resi- 
dents under the direction of La Velle Wood, 
dietitian. Each girl works about ten hours a 
week, with a rotation of duties. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Frances Seeds, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, now holds the related art position 
left vacant by the marriage of Helen Hass last 
summer. 

With the cooperation of the dietetics depart- 
ment of Barnes Hospital at St. Louis, Mrs. 
Garvey Bowers, an advanced student of the 
college home economics department, studied 
diet therapy in the cases of 18 allergic patients 
who were on special diets. From one to nine 
foods were contraindicated in these diets, but 
with the exception of a shortage of vitamin D 
and of calcium they were considered nutrition- 
ally adequate. 

The Home Economics Club under the spon- 
sorship of Frances Seeds brought an exhibit of 
Rookwood pottery and Japanese prints to the 
department in November. 

University of Kansas. Nutrition work with 
students has been developed in several ways this 
fall. Talks on diet have been given by the 
staff of the department of home economics to 
students who do their own cooking, and de- 


tailed supervision of six such groups has been 
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provided. A 4-page leaflet on adequate diet 
has been prepared for distribution through the 
offices of the dean of men, the Y. M. C. A., 
and the Y.W.C. A. At the University Hospi- 
tal several cases of malnutrition are receiving 
specially planned diets. Other underweights 
have been served between-meal nourishment 
by the department of home economics. This 
has been financed partly by the students them- 
selves and partly by contributions. 

Kathryn Tissue, on leave for the first semester, 
is studying at the University of Minnesota. 


MAINE . 


Consumers’ Council. Florence L. Jenkins, 
state supervisor, and Lena E. Shorey, super- 
visor of home economics in the Portland High 
School, have been appointed members of the 
executive committee of the Consumer’s Coun- 
cil of New England. 

Eleven nursery schools are being developed 
in the state under the Emergency Relief in 
Education. 

University of Maine. The home economics 
department has participated in the program of 
education regarding the Copeland Bill. Dr. 
Sweetman has given several talks on problems 
of consumer protection, and the Home Econom- 
ics Club sponsored a public lecture by C. C. 
Sullivan, food and drugs inspector of Boston. 

Bangor. Margarette W. Lutz has been ap- 
pointed head of all women’s projects under the 
C.W.S. for Bangor. 

The home economics department of Bangor 
High School gave a large public demonstration 
of its activities on January 11 under the super- 
vision of Ruth Crosby. Over 250 adults and 
many school children attended. The principal 
features were a style show, a bedroom built into 
the main room with Upson board walls and 
planned and decorated by the girls, a Colonial 
scene in which six girls were either knitting, 
weaving, hemstitching, or doing other handwork. 

Sanford. Sanford High School is the only 
high school in the state to have an organized 
play school correlated with the study of child 
development. It is under the supervision of 


Sarah E. Blaisdell, who organized it in 1932. 
It gives the senior girls an opportunity for con- 
tinuous study of children through observations, 
guidance, and records. 
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Student Clubs. Sixty-five girls from the 
home economics course at Sanford High School 
are members of the Home Economics Club. 
Meetings held thus far have included a candle- 
light service at which new members were ini- 
tiated, a Thanksgiving tea to which the mothers 
of the girls were invited, and a Christmas cab- 
aret party which students and faculty attended 
for a small charge. 

Thirty-six home economics majors became 
members of the Home Economics Club at the 
University of Maine at the annual fall initiation 
held in December at Merrill Hall. A monthly 
program dealing with economic and social prob- 
lems is under way. The first speaker for the 
new year was Dean Arthur L. Deering, who 
spoke on “I Want a Job.” Included in the 
program of work is a cooperative project with 
welfare workers in Orono. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The cabinet of the Association had as guests at 
the December meeting the following members 
of its newly organized advisory board: Chris- 
tine Limbert of the Baltimore Red Cross, Anna 
Masalansky of the Family Welfare Association, 
Margaret Monahan of the Baltimore Dietetics 
Association, and Mrs. H. Ross Coppage of the 
Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Charl Williams, field secretary of the National 
Education Association, spoke. 

Several members of the Association are con- 
ducting nutrition classes in cooperation with 
the Red Cross. 

University of Maryland. “Mrs. Consumer 
and Her Problem” was the theme of the Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Annual Conference on 
January 8 and 9. Ruth O’Brien of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics spoke on “Adjust- 
ments in Clothing Standards,’ and Miriam 
Birdseve, nutrition specialist of the Bureau, 
spoke on“The Present Scope of Nutrition Work.” 

The Home Economics Club has sponsored a 
number of student assemblies this year at one 
of which Morris Briscoe, dean of the School of 
Retailing, New York University, spoke on busi- 
ness opportunities for college women. 

C.W.A. Survey. The C.W.A. Farm-Housing 
Survey described in the February JouRNAL is 
being conducted in three counties in the state. 


4-H Clubs. Naomi Shoemaker of Carroll 
County, won the national championship in the 
National 4-H Club Girls’ Style Dress Revue at 
the National 4-H Club Congress in Chicago in 
December. She was awarded a solid gold medal 
and a trip next summer to historical shrines in 
the United States. The Allegany Trail 4-H Club 
in Cumberland won $100 for its 12-jar exhibit at 
the National Club Congress in Chicago. Indi- 
vidual prizes in canning amounting to several 
hundred dollars were won last year by Maryland 
4-H Club girls. 

Baltimore Schools. Three more platoon 
schools have been opened, making a total of 13. 

The clothing classes in the junior and senior 
high schools are making garments of all kinds 
from material supplied by the Red Cross and 
the Family Welfare Association. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. To help bring home economics before the 
public the Association invited all the parent- 
teacher associations and mothers’ clubs of Wor- 
cester to an open meeting in January at which 
Mary Foley, nutrition expert from the Massa- 
chusetts State College, talked on “The Correct 
Diet for the School Child.” 

Berkshire County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association held a tea-bridge on 
January 13. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The Association met in Detroit on December 
9 during the meeting of the American Vocational 
Association. A luncheon was held at the Hotel 
Statler at which the state president, Mary 
Barber, presided and Frances Zuill, president 
of the A.H.E.A., was honor guest and speaker. 

Home Stabilization Committee. The work 
of this committee is progressing as a joint proj- 
ect of the Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the state Dietetics Association. To 
aid in the mobilization of home economics 
workers in the emergency the committee has 
published a bulletin “Home Economics Aids 
Home Stabilization.” It is hoped that not only 
assistance for emergency relief but permanent 
educational benefits in home economics may 
come as results of this effort. 
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Student Clubs, The Ella Eaton Kellogg 
Club was hostess for the annual meeting of the 
student club department in Battle Creek on 
October 13 and 14. Over 100 club girls attended. 
Lois Burtner, state chairman, presided at the 
first meeting Thursday evening, and Mrs. Merle 
D. Byers, state club advisor, presented plans 
for the two-day program. Ethel Webb gave an 
interesting talk on fall fashions, and the Battle 
Creek College Players presented a one-act play. 
The annual club breakfast was served Friday 
morning at Kellogg Hall and was followed by a 
breakfast dance. Mary Barber, president of 
the Michigan Home Economics Association, 
brought greetings to the student club depart- 
ment at the general meeting. Section meetings 
for high school and college clubs followed the 
general meeting. A program of work was set 
up and officers were elected for the coming year. 

Emergency Projects. Two new bulletins on 
low cost food have been completed at Michigan 
State College. 

By January 12, 47 emergency nursery schools 
had been established in 21 towns and cities and 
in 5 rural centers. 

Roberta Hershey, nutrition specialist in the 
home economics extension service, was loaned 
to the State Emergency Relief Commission for 
a month to initiate policies for food standards 
in county relief work. 

Over 100 home economists are employed in 
the C.W.A. rural housing survey being con- 
ducted in 8 counties. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
Range Section. An enthusiastic meeting of the 
Section was held in Virginia on November 18. 
Officers are: president, Olive Berglund of Vir- 
ginia; vice-president, Miss Kingsley; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Ruth Plummer of Hibbing. 

C.W.A. Projects. Thirteen C.W.A. women 
have been assigned to the division of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Minnesota to assist 
with experiment station research projects for a 
period of ten weeks. They are helping with the 
statistical treatment of data, abstracting and 
translating articles, preparing bibliographies, 
typing, and routine laboratory work. 

Many homemaking classes and projects have 
been started in the state under the C.W.A., and 
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several previously unemployed home econo- 
mists are now teaching adult classes of home- 
making in both urban and country schools. In 
Minneapolis 1,000 women have registered for 
work in clothing units under the C.W.A. di- 
rected by Mrs. Shiras and her assistants. 

Winona. Six nursery schools have been 
started in Winona under the C.W.A. with 
Martha Geska of the Junior High School home 
economics staff in charge of the diets. 

Through the courtesy of local merchants 
exhibits of wool dresses made by the senior high 
school classes were displayed in November under 
the caption “Sew and Save.” 

The Junior Red Cross has been busy with 
clothing, canning, and gift-making projects. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The twenty-third annual meeting will be held 
in Jackson, April 18 to 20. 

May Haddon of Mississippi State College is 
in charge of the state emergency nutrition pro- 
gram in which the Association is cooperating 
actively. 

Student Clubs. The Natchez Club under the 
guidance of Frances Robertson has issued a 
distinctive yearbook. 

Sue Golding was the sponsor of a project 
pictured in the recent home project bulletin 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Mississippi State College. Olive Sheets of 
the home economics research division of the 
experiment station was secretary of the home 
economics section of the recent Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers Conference in Memphis. 

Vocational Education. The state meeting in 
lebruary for completing the plan for program 
of work revision was under the guidance of 
Beulah I. Coon and Edith M. Thomas of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Eight conferences were held jointly with 
agriculture teachers in December to plan con- 
current evening classes for farmers and their 
wives on the “Family Food Supply.” 

4-H Clubs. Elaine Massey, Girls’ 4-H Club 
leader, is stressing standards for judging home 
products, and instruction and experience in 
such judging are provided. 
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The 779 girls from 38 counties who enrolled 
in county contests following community con- 
tests on grading food products received 127 
awards, and 8 girls entered the National Club 
Congress contests. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. La- 
Greta Lowman of the State University at Mis- 
soula has been appointed chairman of the 
JournaL or Home Economics subscription 
committee. 

A series of newspaper and radio articles on 
consumer information is being prepared under 
the auspices of the Association. Two articles 
by Edith Rhyne of Montana State College on 
the purchase of blankets and sheets have already 
appeared, and others are to deal with yard goods, 
canned goods, and perhaps oil stoves. Blanche 
Lee is state chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee. 

Montana State College. Experiment Sta- 
tion, Dr. Jessie Richardson, in charge of home 
economics research, has recovered from a major 
operation and resumed her duties. 

Extension Service. Mary Rokahr of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture participated in 
the Annual Extension Workers’ Conference at 
Montana State College, January 15 to20. “The 
Outlook for Farm Family Living,”’ “Aids to the 
Consumer,” “Family Financial Planning,” and 
“Money Management and the 4-H Club Pro- 
gram” were discussed. 

C.W.S. Projects. The home economics de- 
partment at Montana State College is having 
the services of five C.W.S. workers, 2 clerks and 
3 laboratory assistants. A card file of library 
books is being prepared in the general college 
library; the department bulletin file is being 
catalogued; and much illustrative material is 
being brought together. 

The Farm-Housing Survey in Montana is 
organized as follows: Oona Stautz and O. W. 
Monson, specialists in home management and 
agricultural engineering, are serving as state 
chairmen; and Miriam Hawkins Smith, formerly 
home management specialist, is state supervisor. 
A number of other trained home economists 
are employed as field workers. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


William Trufant Foster, author, lecturer, and 
former college professor and president, has been 
director of the Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research since 1920. LeBaron Russell Foster, 
his son, majored in economics both as an under- 
graduate at Harvard and in its Graduate School 
of Business Administration and is now assistant 
director of the Pollak Foundation. 

Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion was listed among contributors to the Febru- 
ary JOURNAL. 

Mrs. F. A. Bons, Mrs. J. M. Keith, Mrs. B. T. 
Bolin, and Mrs. V. E. L. Wildermuth are all 
Arizona homemakers. 

Ada M. Moser, Purnell research specialist 
with the South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Clemson College, South Carolina, 
had experience with budgets for low-income 
families while serving as nutritionist for a public 
health nursing organization in Boston. An 
alumna of the University of Wisconsin, she took 
her master’s degree at the University of Chicago. 

Zita Fried] Orednick, now a Chicago home- 
maker, bases her article in this issue on her ex- 
perience with classes of eighth-grade boys during 
the three years she taught at the University of 
Minnesota High School. She had previously 


taught elsewhere in Minnesota and in North 
Dakota. She is a graduate of the University 
of Minnesota. 

Mildred Botto teaches home economics at 
the Nicholasville (Kentucky) High School. 
She is an alumna of Western Kentucky State 


Teachers College with a master’s degree from 
Iowa State College. 

Edna E. Walls has been assistant professor 
and specialist in child development and parent 
education with the University of Illinois Home 
Economics Extension Service since 1926. She 
received her B.S. and M.A. degrees from Co- 
lumbia University and before going into exten- 
sion work taught in many public and private 
schools and at Iowa State College. 

Dr. Mary Dabney Davis has been loaned tem- 
porarily from her position as specialist in nursery- 
kindergarten-primary education at the U. S. 
Office of Education to the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration to develop the work of 
the emergency nursery schools. Before coming 
to Washington she was director of training of 
kindergarten-primary teachers at the State Col- 
lege at Geneseo, New York, and assistant super- 
intendent of elementary grades and kindergar- 
tens in Duluth, Minnesota. 

Iva I. Sell is state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in Idaho, with headquarters 
at Moscow. She was co-author of an article 
on individual assignments versus the class 
method of instruction in July, 1932. 

Madge E. Dilts has been with the home eco- 
nomics department of the Hoover Company 
since 1931. A graduate of Michigan State Col- 
lege with a master’s degree in bacteriology from 
the University of Michigan, her experience has 
included teaching, home demonstration work, 
and editing a house organ. 
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